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A FEW DAYS’ TOUR IN THE ODENWALD. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 
(Continued from p. 36.) 


From this place we went over hill and valley towards 
Rodenstein, the scene of the Legend of the Wild Hunts- 
man. At noon we sate down under a large old oak on 
a wild hill-side, scattered with a fewsuch trees, and with 
great masses of rock. It was most intensely hot. I | 
took off my knapsack, and we made a resting-place of a | 
block of granite at the foot of the tree. Below us was | 
an extensive prospect, and above us a range of beech- 
wood stretching for miles We were now not far distant | 
from the abode of the Wild Hunter, and the country | 
seemed just of the character for such an inhabitant, To 
reach Rodenstein, the remains of an ancient castle, it 
was necessary, however, to traverse those woods; and 
when somewhat refreshed we plunged into them with | 
that intention. A church had been pointed out to us | 
from a distance, which we must pass; towards this we 
endeavoured to steer our course through the woods. 
We found these, however, of great extent. All track | 
soon vanished, and around us was only one deep and | 
solemn shade, the lofty pillars of beech boles, and the 
thick canopy of their heads. Below, the earth was 
brown with withered leaves, and scattered with great 
pieces of rock covered with vivid green moss. Here and 
there the presence of boga was indicated by the pale 
green of the noli-me-tangere (touch-me-not), with its 
yellow flowers; a plant whose name gave a significant 
caution, for where it grew was treacherous footing. 
After half an hour's progress, though confident of going 
in the right direction, the scene was solemn and im- 
pressive. There was no outlet visible, but one inter- 
minable waste of shade and deep silence. We began 
almost to repent having ventured through these un- 
known woods, when we heard the snapping of a dry 
stick, then a human voice, and in the far shade descried 
an old woman in the dark dress and cap of the country, 
with two children with her. 

-The old woman undertook to guide us through:the 
wood. She and her two grandchildren went silently on, 
here and there picking up a stick, and then gliding on 








again, beckoning us to follow and to avoid the morasses. 
Through the deep shade, and the withered rustling | 


leaves, they went on and on, threading the morasses, | 
| nounce it. 


striding from stone to stone, and silently beckoning us 
to follow. There appeared no bounds to the woods, and 
our silent, gliding conductor seemed for all the world 
like an Indian guiding us out of the depths of an 
American forest. At length we caught a glimpse of 
light, and deemed we were emerging from the wood, 
but it was only an opening in which the sun blazed on 
the stones, till they shone dazzling and white as snow. 
We still had to go on and on. Anon our conductor 
disappeared among thickets, and we followed, tracing 
her through bogs, and amongst rocks and boughs, till 
at once we emerged in a croft, and with the village 
church standing before us. 

On offering our ancient guide a piece of money, with 
our heartiest thanks for our guidance, she shook her 
head, folded her hands, and said, *“ Nein, dass kan ich 
nicht,” Nay,I cannot do that; ‘Hs ist kein guter Christ 
der einen Fremden nicht aus einem Walde helfen wollte” 
—He is no good Christian that would not help a 
stranger out of a wood. It was an instance of disin- 
terested goodness, that we did not expect even in this 
out-of-the-world region—even in the heart of the Oden- 
wald; but all our entreaties were in vain; she would 
only wish us, “ eine gliickselige Reise””—a happy journey 
—and disappeared in the woods, leaving us but just time 





to put the money into the hand of one of her grand- 
children, who appeared more conformable in his desires 
to the wishes of the present generation. 

At this dorf, or village, of Neunkirchen, we entered 
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the public-house, to get a pint of wine, and some rest 
after our fatiguing walk through the wood ; and the 
rare arrival of strangers in that solitary place way 
sufficiently indicated by a curious fact. Scarcely had we 
seated ourselves, when in bounced a young fellow, in the 
somewhat picturesque dress ofa student. Witha familiar 
nod he saluted us, informed us that it was very warm, 
of which we had had only too much proof, and took 
his seat opposite to gaze at us. Then entered a woman 
of about forty—a light, active woman, with the look of 
a town about her, with a cap on, trimmed with pink 
ribbons, a worked collar, and smart apron. She made 
no hesitation in saying she gt orgs we were froma 
distance ; and being assured of that, said, that perhaps 
we were from some foreign country; assured of that 
too, she inquired, was it from France? No. From 
England? Yes, “ Wonderful !” she exclaimed : “how 
far off !” She brought a chair, and seated herself, and 
wanted to hear all about England ; and to hear English 
spoken. She had heard, she said, Dutch, and French, 
and Hungarian, but never English. To gratify her, we 
spoke a few sentences, at which she lifted up her hands 
and eyes, and exclaimed, “ Sonderbar /”—extraordinary ! 

We told her we wanted to go to the scene of the 
Wild Huntsman ; and asked her if they ever heard him 
now, and whether she believed in the legend. “God 
forbid !” she exclaimed, coming close to us; and with 


| her finger emphatically aiding her expression, said, 
| “ Bloss eine bauern Bildung—eine bauern Bildung !”— 
| A peasant’s invention, a peasant’s invention ! 


She then informed us that she was a widow; had 
been a widow thirteen years, and had four sons, one of 
whom was a civil engincer; one a tutor in a family; 
one a student at some neighbouring university; and the 
youngest—the young man before us—the schoolmaster 
of this village, That sie lived near Darmstadt, and 
was come to see this son and the engineer at the 
neighbouring dorf of Gumper. “Ofcourse you'll go to 
Gumper?” said she, No, why should we go to Gumper! 
What was there remarkable there? “There is my son,” 
was her conclusive reply. 

This singular and lively woman then set on and 
ridiculed the country dialect of the Odenwald, with 
much fun and genuine humour. She wanted to know 
what the Wild Hunter was called in English ; and then 
made many ludicrous attempts, but in vain, to pro 
The she could not make anything of, till 
at last she made the extraordinary discovery, that she 
must put her tongue against her teeth to make this 
peculiar sound. When she had still tried to master this 
phrase for some time in vain, her son shouted out as in 
contempt of her inability, “ Ach! es ist, the vilde 
honter !” and both he and his mother were quite 
triumphant at his amazing success. 

As shewas going toGuimper, and as our way lay for 
some distance in the same direction, she requested per- 
mission to accompany us so far, and speedily appeared 
with her parasol in one hand, and her little basket on 
her arm, ready to set out. 

Our walk was a most beautiful one, over high, wild, 
and rocky ground, on the hill-side, with the beech woods 
of Neunkirchen above us, and views below, through 
openings in the hills, over a vast landscape, with the 
beautiful castle of Lichtenstein not far below us, and 
the castle of Ehrenberg on its hill in the far distance. 
Our vivacious guide and her son went on talking of 
a variety of matters, telling us the names of the plants 
and of the villages in sight, and inquiring whether! 
was a nobleman, or a merchant—one of the ministry, 
or what else. 

Afterdescending the next hill, she directed us how t0 
find the Rodenstein, and tooka regretful adieu, seeming 
to stand on the hill-side where we left her, and hold an 
earnest talk with her son, before they proceeded onward. 

We entered the woods in which Rodenstein, the 
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remains of the castle of the Wild Hunter, lies. The 
entrance to these woods is particularly beautiful. It 
was near the entrance toa valley shut in by high wooded 
hills. The sun was getting low, but not so low as to 
prevent its lighting up our path with a ruddy glow. 
he way was over a rocky track ; the green valley lay 
below us, and above us the beech woods, which clothe 
these hills for miles. The green boughs hung from the 
wood-side, over a short green turf, enriched by those 
summer flowers, that grow pretty much here as in 
England: the marjoram, the wild carrot, here and 
there a crimson pink, and a stem of the golden-rod. 
Around us, in various heights and positions, stood 
masses of rock, some of them almost hidden by trees ; 
and the clematis hung its festoons from the branches 
around. It was a place of solemn beauty and repose, 
that could not be passed without our sitting down on 
one of the masses of stone, saying how beautiful it 
would be thought in the neighbourhood of some town in 
England ; how much it would be exhibited and fre- 
quented ; and then, how strange it seemed that we, 
who, in our childhood, read repeatedly, with a solemn 
interest, the ballad of the Wild Hunter, without a 
dream that we should ever be on the spot, were then 
actually upon it! Such thoughts enhance the pleasure 
ofsuch a moment. We gazed with a still pleasure on 
the glistening green woods on the opposite side of the 
valley, rose up, and went on. The path proceeded along 
the wood, still near the bottom of the valley, but never 
deseending into it. Like the woods we had passed in the 
afternoon, we found this extensive; and the sun suddenly 
dropping behind the mountains, cast a shade through 

We had again around 


half shrouded in trees, and all was silent as the tomb. 
As we went onward, that “brown horror,” as Pope calls 
it, of the woods gradually deepened. We descended 
into deep glens, only to ascend out of them again, and 
tofind ourselves still without view of or outlet to Roden- 
stein, We came at length to a wild mass of rock below 
us, called the Wilde Weibchenstein, or the Stone of the 
LittleWild Woman, from the legend thatit isthe haunt 
of a brownie in the shape of a littie woman, that at times 
comes out when some one is late with his harvest, aud 
cuts the corn, or binds the sheaves after the reapers, 
with amazing rapidity, and astonishes them with the 
uantity of work that is done. 

The scene at that hour almost authenticated the 
egend to our feelings; it was sombre and impressive 
in the extreme. ~ Around us rose those vast woods, 
below us sunk that deep and secluded valley. Here 
vere the haunted rocks of rustic superstition, looking 
dark and fit for supernatural habitation; and on the 
other hand stretched the profound and shadowy solitude 
of the wood, which the melancholy note of one single 
ood-pigeon made only more solitary. Mary besought 
hat we might hasten out of this place, for it affected 
her beyond expression with awe and apprehension. We 
pushed on, and descending rapidly into the valley, all 
t once among the tall trees stood the ruins of Roden- 

ein. : 


They are in a spot thoroughly befitting the legend. 
hey lie in a sort of cove in the side of the hill, where 
hat deep and secluded valley becomes somewhat wider, 
nd leaves a space of meadow-ground in the bottom. 
All around it tower up beech woods which cover the 


hole hill for miles. “It stands in a hollow. shrouded 
by trees, yet not at the bottom of the valley. Still 
ower down, but hidden from it, stands the Bauer-hof, 

farm-house belonging to it, and where in former ages 
he array of the Wild Hunter has been heard going 
but when war was approaching, or coming in when 
peace was about to return. The. immediate vicinity of 








the castle consists of orchardsand shrubbery-walks, laid 
out by the proprietor, and inclosed between close rows 
of fir-trees, so that they are very secluded ; and various 
flights of rustic steps and winding ascents conduct you 
around the ruins, and lead you to every side of it. The 
greater part of one tower, and various walls remain. 
The lower part of the tower is open on one side, and, 
like all such places in Germany, has atable and benches, 
so that parties coming thither can bring their refresh- 
ments and take them there. <A wooden staircase on 
the outside leads to an upper story, which was locked 
up, but where, no doubt, vy get’ing the key from the 
house, parties could sit and refresn themselves whilst 
they enjoyed a view over the still meadows below, and 
of the orchards behind, and the great woods all around. 
We passed under the arch of one of the dungeons, an 
arch of rude stones, the ends of which were left de- 
pending of various lengths, as they happened to be, 
and then descended to the farm, where an old man 
who sate at the door sharpening his scythe, as the 
Germans in their economy do, not by grinding it away, 
but by hammering it out on a little anvil, directed us 
the way to Reichelsheim, the village at which we were 
to pass the night. It was not till we had descended 
the valley a considerable way that we could get a 
glimpse of the walls of this seat of one of the most 
singular and striking traditions of Germany amid its 
woods. 

Of this legend, which is devoutly believed by the 
peasantry of Germany, and which figures in the pages 
of many of their poets, a word or two may perhaps be 
said. The tradition is this :—In former times there lived 
at this Castle of Rodenstein a proud and lawless Earl, 
who, on one particular Sunday morning, took it into 
his head to ride a-hunting. People tried to dissuade 
him, but in vain ; he called forth his pack of fierce dogs, 
which were the terror of the country, and, putting his 
horn to his mouth, blew a tremendous blast to summon 
his followers. 

No sooner had this horn sounded, than two strangers, 
appareled for hunting, rode up, the one on his right 
hand, and the other on his left. The one on his right 
was a fair young man, with a mild countenance, and was 
mounted on a white horse; the other was as dark and 
fierce-looking as the Earl himself, and his steed was 
coal-black. The Earl and his attendants set forth, gal- 
loping across the country, and soon started a large 
stag, which kept them in full pursuit. Before long 
they came to cornfields. The poor peasants, whose only 
hope for the year lay in the harvests of these fields, 
came forth, and besought the Earl, by all that was holy, 
to change his career, and not despoil for ever them- 
selves and their children. The fair hunter on the 
Earl’s right hand prayed him to listen to the cry of the 
people, whilst the dark one did all he cou'd to inflame 
his pitiless nature. The chase sped on, trampling the 
corn into dust, and the weeping peasants called upon 
Heaven for vengeance. A little farther on, and they came 
to where a young man was herding cows, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a village. They were the cows of the 
widows and orphans, and many of them had calves. At 
sight of the fierce dogs the cows were terrified, and the 
dogs sprang upon several of them. The young man 
prayed the Earl to call them off, as they were the cows 
of the poor widows and fatherless, and were all their 
wealth in this world. Again the two stranger hunters 
acted as before, and the Earl, infuriated at the audacity 
of the cowherd, urged the dogs onward: the cows re 
killed, and the poor herd was left dead likewise on the 
bloody field. After this they came to a wood where a 
pious hermit dwelt, who, seeing this man of wrath and 
cruelty approaching, went forth to meet him, with 
words of exhortation on his lips. Again the fair hunter 
spoke in vain; and the Earl, raising his hunting-whip, 
began to chastise the hermit for his presumption. But 
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in an instant all was changed! The present had 
become the past, and a long, awful future lay before the 
Earl. From that moment, mounted on his fiery hunter, 
he was doomed to ride, until the day of the last judg- 
ment, with all his dogs in full career, chasing after a 
spectral stag, and driven onward by avenging spirits. 
From that time he has been the harbinger of woe and 
war; and in seasons of public calamity and distress is 
belicved to be heard issuing forth at midnight with 
the speed of the whirlwind, and the ery of spectral horns 
and hounds. 

The most entire faith exists in the minds of the- 
uneducated peasantry in this omen; and the year after 
we made our little tour in the Odenwald, when there 
was a general excitement regarding a war with France, 
it was firmly believed among the people that it would 
take place, because many inhabitants of the Odenwald, 
had heard the going forth of the Wild Huntsman. 

Reichelsheim, where we passed the night, is a regular 
rustic village: heavily built, ill paved, and dirty, as 
such places generally are. Here, at seven o'clock in 
the evening, we saw the swine which had been out 
under the charge of the swineherd, in the woods and 
stubbles, come scampering into the village like so 
many greyhounds. They wanted nobody to take them 
home: but some ran down one street, and some down 
another; here one turned into a yard, and there one 
into another. All seemed eager to get home, as though 
they had the prospect of a good supper. Early in the 
morning the swineherd was blowing his horn to collect 
them again; and out of their different yards they came 
reluctantly, driven by boys to the general herd. Geese 
are driven out and brought home in the same manner, 
twice a day; and as we passed through some of the 
villages, we met geese by thousands, half running and 
half flying down the streets, with open beaks, as if 
parched with thirst, or out of breath with running 
home. 

From this place we set out on the following morning 
in a bawer's or peasant’s wagon, with a couple of heaps 
of straw, and a couple of sacks stuffed with the same 
for seats; our driver occupying one sack and heap and 
we the other. In this way, however, we had a most 
delightful drive to Erbach, at about fifteen miles dis- 
tance, over a part of the Odenwald as wild as any we 
had passed, Jess cultivated, having larger patches of 
heath, and tracts of dark Scotch fir, with here and there 
a boy cracking his whip after his herd of swine. 

We passed the castle of the Graf von Fiirstenau, 
near Michelstadt, a picturesque old place, and reached 
Erbach at noon. This place, independently of its 
pleasant situation in a more open and cultivated country, 
is celebrated *for the castle of the Graf (or Count) von 
Erbach, in which the late count, with great exertion and 
expense, made a very rare and valuable collection of 
arms, armour, and antiques. In one large hall, called 
the Rittersaal, or Knight’s Hall, are thearms and armour 
of some of the most celebrated heroes of Germany. 
Amongst the armour is that of Gitz von Berlichingen, 
Wallenstein, Gustavus Adolphus, the celebrated king of 
Sweden, Franz Sichingen, etc. These suits of armour 
are fitted on lay-figures, with faces painted as much as 
possible after the likenesses of the respective owners, 
so that you seem to have the actual men before you. 
There are sixteen of these, and various figures on horse- 
back in the attitudes and habiliments of the tour- 
nament. Some of them with the most grotesque horns, 
wtgs, and other bearings on their helmets; one helmet, 
in fact, representing the face of a dog. The shields and 
swords of other knights hung aloft with their escutcheons. 

The windows of this hall are emblazoned with rich 
painted glass, and altogether it is one of the most 
striking and complete halls of old romance that can be 
imagined. Ina small chapel adjoining, are the tombs 
of Eginhard and Emma, the founders of the family. 
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Eginhard was the secretary of Charlemagne, and Emma 
his daughter, whom he gave him with the possession of 
Michelstadt. Their portraits hang likewise in a large 
family gallery in the castle, with a number of other, 
There is also what is called the Gewchr Kammer, or 
armoury, which contains a very fine collection of arms 
of all countries, especially of guns, many of which are of 
exquisite workmanship; there are also arms used in 
the chase, and numbers of the horns of deer, with the 
date and place of their being killed, as for instance, 



















































the gun with which the countess shot the forty stags. All 
Not the least worthy of inspection is the room of HM model 
classical antiquities, in which are many fine statues and HH perate 
busts of Greeks and Romans, especially the statue of M moter 
Trajan sitting, one of Hadrian, and one of Mercury asa He eo) 
child, a most admirable thing, full of characteristic ritory 
life and spirit; a bust of Scipio Africanus, of Titus J aijy pe 
Antoninus Pius, ete. etc., with a great number of Roman HH ang dk 
military antiquities, standards, helmets, swords, bottles, HH works 
and other earthen vessels; the complete armour of 2H succes; 
Roman soldier, a fine set of Etrurian vases, etc. sendin 
While we were in the Rittersaal, a company of ladies Hf enligh 
came in, and sate down to coffee. They had, like all Ger @oyer, 
man ladies, their work-baskets with them, and scemed to the 
preparing for a pleasant afternoon of work and chat M 4 ruler 
Inquiring who they were, the man who showed us the M# admini 
room said they were the Countess von Erbach and ber mously 
friends. The countess was an old butanactive and cheer- splend: 
ful looking lady ; and the simplicity of her life, taking M jettor 
coffee thus after a dinner at one o’clock, and sitting tof formly 
work in this grand old Rittersaal, was very striking and tinsioe 
amusing in its difference from English life. We hada admira 
letter to Mademoiselle Rouse, a lady residing with the 
countess, and mentioning the circumstance to the mar, “ 
“Here she is,” he said, and immediately stepped acros “We | 
the room to the ladies and informed her. She imme [J to time 1 
diately came forward to take the letter, which was from ¥°%" Hig 
her friend the Countess Kilmansegge, and in the polite “4 on 
manner insisted on going over the house with us. station, a 
(To be continued.) eget 
honour c 
—~<p>——_ unqualifi 
you have 
THE RAJA OF SATTARA. ton ind 
BY GEORGE THOMPSON. ry 
In the vicinity of the holy city of Benares, on thei East Ind 
banks of the far-famed Ganges, resides an illustriow aco eh 
Hindoo prince, whose name is Purtaus Sixq._ This faction, ‘ 
prince once sat upon the throne of Sattara, but is nov “ With 
a state prisoner, and subsists on the stipend paid hing ‘tribe ou 
by the British Government, to whom he is in captivity. 
His ancestor was the great Stvaser, whose talent aul 
bravery effected the deliverance of the Mahrattas fro Mus 
the yoke of the Mahometan emperors of Delhi, and wh! in sam 
became the founder of the Mahratta empire, subs tema 
quently ruled over by the Rajas of Sattara, and theif 4, Rat, , 
Peishwas, or prime ministers. Sivajee died in 163% . ‘ " 
The Mogul emperor, Aurungzebe, bore the highest té Beara 
timony to his ability when he said, “Sivajee wasagra y 1, h 
captain, and the only man who has had the manag i: rape 
ment to raise a new kingdom while I have been end yield d 
vouring to destroy the ancient sovereignties of Ind ee ; 
My armies have been employed against him for ninete® Mien ms 
years, yet, nevertheless, his State has always beg . gs 
increasing.” hea : 
The Mahratta empire was finally broken up by Naren 
British power in 1817, at which time Purtaub Sing, @ 4, whi 
rightful possessor of the throne, a youth of eighteen, J yy. Hpk 
into the hands of the conquerors. It was deemed ali at hi P 
due to his hereditary rank, and the feelings of ject eho 
Mahrattas, to assign to the young prince a limited té Dire 0 
ritory, consisting of a portion of the great empire ¥ eg 
by the swords of his ancestors ; and he was according! Uesiolen : 





placed on the throne of the principality of Sattar, 
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province situated about a hundred miles below Bombay, 
on the western coast of India. In consequence of his 
inexperience in matters of state, a British officer was 
appointed to manage his affairs. This gentleman soon 
reported to the Bombay Government (to which the 
principality of Sattara was subordinate) that the Raja 
was fully competent to undertake the administration of 
the country ; and accordingly he assumed the entire 
rule, under the oversight of the same oflicer, who 
remained in the capacity of Resident or Ambassador at 
his Court. 

All went on well for seventeen years. The Raja was a 
model for the study of princes. He was frugal, tem- 
perate, just, and beneficent. He was the zealous pro- 
moter of education amongst all classes of the people. 
He collected his taxes with mildness, and made his ter- 
ritory the most flourishing portion of India. He liber- 
ally patronised all improvements of a useful character, 
and devoted large sums from his own income for public 
works calculated to benefit the people. The Residents 
successively appointed at his Court were continually 
sending reports to their superiors of the exemplary and 
enlightened conduct of the Raja, and the Bombay 
Government from year to year represented the prince 
to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, as 
aruler pre-eminent for his personal virtues and wise 
administration. At last the Court of Directors unani- 
mously voted their distinguished ally a present of a 
splendid sword, which was accompanied by a flattering 
letter, assuring the Raja that the course he had uni- 
formly pursued through a period of eighteen years, had 
inspired the Directors with sentiments of the highest 
admiration and the most sincere esteem. 

“India House, 29th December, 1835. 
“ Your Highness, 

‘We have been highly gratified by the information, from time 
to time transmitted to us by our Government, on the subject of 
your Highness’s exemplary fulfilment of the duties of that elevated 
situation, in which it has pleased Providence to place you. 

“A course of conduct so suitable to your Highness’s exalted 
station, and so well calculated to p the prosperity of your 
dominions, and the happi of your people, as that which you 
have wisely and uniformly pursued, while it reflects the highest 
honour cn your character, has imparted to our minds feelings of 
unqualified satisfaction and pleasure. The liberality also which 
you have displayed in executing, at your own cost, various public 
works of great utility, and which has so justly raised your reputa- 
tion in the eyes of the princes and‘ people of India, gives you an 
additional claim to our approbation, respect, and applause. 

“‘ Impressed with these sentiments, the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company have unanimously resolved to transmit to 
you a sword, which will be presented to you through the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, and which we trust you will receive with satis- 
faction, as a token of their high esteem and regard. 

“ With sincere wishes for your health and prosperity, we sub- 
scribe ourselves, in the name of the Court, 

“Your Highness’s most faithful friends, 
‘* (Signed) W. S. CLARKE, Chairman. 
“J, R. Carnac, Deputy-Chairman.” 
_ About the time the sword was voted, a misunderstand- 
ing occurred between the Raja and the Government of 
Bombay. The cause was this :—the treaty which placed 
the Raja on the throne, secured to him the reversion of 
a number of very productive jagheers, (or feudal 
estates, which, in the event of the incumbent's dying 
Without issue, were to lapse to him, and become por- 
tions of his. territory, together with the revenues 
yielded by them. The Bombay Government put a dif- 
ferent construction on the treaty—one which would 
have given them these estates. On the Raja's sove- 
teignty over these possessions being called in question, 
he submitted the case to the decision of the Court of 
Directors, and at the same time consented to abide by 
the opinion which the framer of the treaty, the Hon. 
Mr. Elphinstone, or any one of the previous Residents 
at his court, then in England, might give on the sub- 
Ject. On the 24th September, 1834, the Court of 
Directors sent out a despatch to Bombay, containing a 
decision in the Raja’s favour, and directing that that 
decision should be communicated. It arrived in Bom- 











bay in April, 1835, but was concealed from the Raja. 
In the following month (May) the Raja, in an interview 
with the Governor of Bombay, brought the subject to 
his notice, and requested to knéw if any decision had 
arrived. The Governor withheld from the Raja the 
knowledge of the decision which had been in his own 
possession for several weeks, and advised him to draw 
up another statement of his claims, promising to trans- 
mit it to England without delay. Another statement 
was prepared and sent to the Government of Bombay, 
but it was never transmitted to England. In May, 
1836, (one year after,) the Raja saw the Governor again, 
and questioned him on the subject; the answers were 
evasive and deceptive; and the Raja, penetrating the 
excuses of the Governor, left his presence indignant and 
disgusted. 

On his return to Sattara, the Raja resolved to send 
an agent of his own direct to London, to state his case, 
and also to represent the conduct of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. On this design.becoming known to the autho- 
rities, every effort was used to induce the Raja to 
abandon his intention, but without effect. It then be- 
came necessary to ensure the failure of the agency, by 
reporting the Raja, previously, to the Directors, as 
engaged in treasonable practices against the British 
power in India. While the Raja was busy preparing 
documents to send by his envoy, a plot was hatched. 
There were two instruments ready made to the hands 
of the Bombay Government. The Raja’s only brother, 
next in succession, a man of dissolute habits and 
traitorous mind ; and a Brahmin of great, but perverted 
talents, who had conceived an inveterate hatred of the 
Raja, in consequence of being denied a high situation 
at court. These men, in concert with certain other 
abandoned characters, induced two native soldiers 
belonging to a British regiment to appear before their 
officers, and depose that they had been taken in disguise 
to the palace of the Raja at midnight, and had been 
admitted to an interview, at which the Raja had avowed 
his partnership in a conspiracy with certain of the 
principal native chiefs to drive the British out of India. 
The depositions of these soldiers reached the Bombay 
Government on the 11th of September, 1836, and on the 
15th a despatch was sent to the Court of Directors, 
informing them that there was no room to doubt that 
the Raja was in league with the native princes of India, 
to overthrow the British power. The Raja, profoundly 
ignorant of what had transpired, sent his agent to Eng- 
land at the latter end of October, to be told on his 
arrival that his master was a traitor. 

The charge having been preferred, it was requisite 
that the Raja should be corivicted; and the British 
Resident at his Court received froin the Governor of 
Bombay a private paper, instructing him to take mea- 
sures to entrap the Raja. That officcr spurned to do 
the infamous work assigned him. Whereupon, two in- 
dividuals, from amongst the confidential friends of the 
Governor, were selected to act as secret commissioners, 
in conjunction with the Resident at Sattara, to inquire 
into the truth of the charge. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the British Political Agents at the courts with 
which the Raja was alleged to be intriguing, had _re- 
ported that they could not discover a trace of any plot. 
The Governor of Bombay, nevertheless, proceeded with 
the inquiry, deeming it necessary, in his own words, to 
justify the statement he had sent to England. The 
secret commission sat. The witnesses called to prove 
the interview with the Raja were the two soldiers, and 
a menial servant. One soldier swore that the interview 
took place up stairs ; that the Raja wore his usual dress ; 
and that when they entered a woman was present, who 
rose and went away. The other soldier swore, that the 
interview was down stairs; that the Raja was naked to 
his waist; and that on entering he was perfectly alone. 
The menial swore that the meeting took place in ihe 
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open choke, or inner court of the palace. The two com- 
missioners, selected by the Governor, found the Raja 
guilty, The third, the Resident, General Lodwick, de- 
clared the evidence a mass of prevarication and perjury. 

The supreme Government of India deemed the re- 
port of the Commissioners insufficiently supported by 
evidence. The Bombay Government resolved, for their 
own sakes, that the Raja should not be restored to favour, 
and proceeded, therefore, to prefer other charges ; but 
in order to render them more successful in their result 
than the former one, which had broken down, removed 
General Lodwick from his post, and appointed Colonel 
Ovays, ore of the Commissioners who had found the 
Raja guilty. This person was for three years exclusively 
employed in secret endeavours to criminate the Raja. 
The whole of his transactions have been recently brought 
to light, and a more revolting exposure of the arts re- 
sorted to in India, to effect the destruction of the native 
princes, is not to be found, even in the guilty annals of 
British proceedings in that country. 

Throughout the whole of this period, the Raja was 
kept in profound ignorance of all the measures of the 
Government. Aware, however, by the imprisonment 
and subornation of his friends and servants, that his 
downfal was determined on, he again and again offered 
to relinquish his kingdom, craving only permission to 
be heard in his own defence, and to have the oppor- 
tunity of proving his entire innocence. This wasdenied. 

At last, in 1839, the Raja was called upon to admit 
the truth of three of the charges brought against him, 
and promised, on this condition, that his crimes should 
be forgiven, and that the protection and favour of the 
British Governmen: be again extended tohim. The 
Raja spurned the condition, and demanded a trial. A 
trial was refused; and as a punishment—not for his 
alleged offence, but for his rejection of the terms offered 
—he was taken naked from his bed at midnight, placed 
in a litter, and conveyed from the palace of his ances- 
tors. He was afterwards carried across the country 
nine hundred miles, to the place where he now resides. 
The whole of his property, private as well as state, 
was confiscated. The estates, respecting which the 
original dispute took place, were appropriated by the 
Bombay Government. The Raja’s unnatural brother 
was plazed on the throne, but denied the right of adop- 
tion; and thus the entire territory was secured, eventu- 
ally, to the British Government. 

The Raja was followed into exile by twelve hundred of 
his faithful people, many of them persons of rank ; all 
preferring to share his captivity, to remaining under the 
rule of his brother. Every event which has subse- 
quently taken place, has helped to demonstrate the en- 
tire and absolute innocence of this injured prince. The 
evidence against him, since it has been calied for and 
printed by parliament, has been proved to be a mass of 
forgery and perjury. The principal witnesses have 
confessed their guilt. The parties guilty of fabricating 
papers, have given up the names of their employers, and 
stated the sums they received as their rewards. The 
intercepted correspondence of the Raja and his friends, 
now public, shows omly their honour and fidelity, and 
their perfect innocence of all connexion with the in- 
trigues alleged. Yet the Court of Directors, before 
whom all these facts have been laid bare, have sanc- 
tioned the iniquitous proceedings against the Raja, have 
protected every criminal whom it has been sought tg 
bring to justice, and have richly rewarded those of their 
own servants who are most deeply implicated in the 
transactions to which we have referred. 

Thank God! the Raja has not been without friends. 
A small but steadfast minority in the Court of Di- 
rectors have done their duty. A still larger number 
in the Court of Proprietors, though a minority, have 
done theirs; and, more recently, the question of the 
Raja’s treatment has been taken up out of doors; and, 





‘while we write, a vigorous course of agitation is being 


pursued, which we confidently believe will issue in a 
parliamentary inquiry into all the circumstances of the 
ease. It is in the hope of contributing to this result, 
as well as to inform the minds of our readers on matters 
relating to contemporaneous events in India, that we 
have penned this brief sketch. That which the friends 
of the Raja ask is what no human being with a spark 
of justice can deny, It is the right of every man, in 
every clime—THE RIGHT TO BE HEARD IN HIS OWN DEFENCE. 


—— 


COMMENT ON LORD RODEN’S “LETTER TO 
THE GENTRY OF IRELAND.” 
BY R. H. HORNE. 


No one will impugn the benevolent motives and 
intentions of Lord Roden; everybody will respect and 
applaud his humane feelings, and endeavours to amelic- 
rate the horrible condition in which his country is 
placed at this moment. Nor should anybody question 
the practicability upon a large scale of the remedies he 
proposes, lest it should be the means of damping ardour 
for good in any degree, however small, in any locality 
of famine. Clare, Mayo, Galway, Waterford, Donegal, 
the Bay of Bantry, South Reen, Dingle, etc.--in short, 
so many places are in so shocking a state, that it would 
be an act of cruelty to object to any amount of relief 
that could be given to such sufferings. All honour, 
therefore, to the Earl of Roden, for all his good feelings 
and intentions, as well as his good deeds. 

There are several passages, however, in his Letter, 
against which I request permission to record my pro- 
test. Let us begin with the first sentence :— 


“ Tollymore-park, Dec. 28, 1846. 

“My dear Fellow-countrymen,—As a partaker with you in the 
great calamity with which it has pleased Almighty God to visit our 
country, by the entire destruction of the food of the people, | feel 
it to be the duty of every man to endeavour, to the utmost of his 
power, to alleviate the sufferings of those about him, by furnishing 
information as to the means whereby food may be obtained ata 
reasonable price by our humble brethren of ali classes and deno- 
minations.” 

Lord Roden is “a partaker in the great calamity.” 
Among the last accounts from Skibbereen (county 
Cork), I find thefollowing. It is written by the special 
reporter of the Cork Examiner, and its truth attested by 
Mr. Dowring, a solicitor, and Mr. Wellply, a merchant, 
both well acquainted with the locality and the facts.' 

**T have seen children reduced to skeletons, in some instances; 
in others bloated beyond expression by hideous dropsy, and creep 
ing around the damp wet floors of their miserable cabins, and like 
the meaner brutes of the creation, unable to stand erect, or evel 
articulate. In other hovels there were crawling, jabbering idiots, 
whom disease and hunger had deprived both of strength and 
reason, who regarded with horrible apathy their own sufferings 
and the privations of their friends, and looked with unmeaning and 
inexpressive countenances on those who approached to afford them 
relief. There are at present in the workhouse of Skibbereen 1,000 
inmates; of these there are 136 in the fever hospital, 128 in the 
infirmary, and there were admitted on the last board-day 127.” (0f 
that number many have since died, and many more are in a dying 
state. Here is another picture:—) ‘On entering, we found the 
lifeless body of Sullivan, stretched upon a little straw, pale, wort, 
and emaciated, his eyes half closed in the sleep of death, and his 
mouth gaping horribly, for he had just expired. On the same 
wretched sop, and covered by the same scanty clothing, we saw his 
wife expiring, the death rattle in her throat, her glazed eye and 
distorted features betokening the sufferings of her last mortal 
agony. At the feet of their dead and dying parents were stretched 
four young and helpless children, prostrated by malignant fever, 
and faintly imploring for something to moisten their parching lips. 
Sitting by a few sods of turf in the corner, was a miserable-looking 
girl, who only that day had risen off her fever bed, crying madly 
and frantically. She was the remaining daughter, and had three 
times relapsed into fever. With an expression of grief and 
frenzy, she rushed out of the cabin, tearing her hair, screaming 
wildly—* My father and mother are dead—and I am left alone!’” 

In what kind or degree is the Earl of Roden “ a pat 
taker” of these calamities? They are not uncommon 
cases of horror, painted up to create an effect. Similat 
pictures of horror are but too common. 
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“ On entering this miserable place, I saw an infant, three or four 
years old, lying upon a pallet of rotten straw—its little limbs ex- 
tended in the rigidity of death, and its body scarcely covered by its 
scanty clothing. At the further corner of the cabin was a sick 
| child, about seven years of age, who had been obliged for three 
| nights to lie alongside its dead sister, and endure the cold and 
| terror of contact with the lifeless clay. At ten o’cléck on Saturday 

night, the hour at which I entered, the wretched mother was 
| absent, begging the price of a coffin to inter her child, and rescue 
| her only surviving daughter from contagion.” (The same eye- 
| witness goes to visit a patient in the dispensary, in company with 
| thesurgeon.) “Jn the first house that we entered, which belonged 
|| toa widow-woman named Sullivan, there were six children lying 
|| down together in fever, the wretched mother unable to provide 
|| them sustenance of any description. She declared to Dr. Donovan 
|| that not one of them had tasted a morsel of food since an early 
|| hour the previous morning, and that they had not a farthing or a 
| farthing’s worth to purchase even the smallest quantity of bread.” 
|| (The reporter gives statements of children and parents, the dead 

and the dying, in frightful abundance, and concludes with the fol- 

lowing, which was given by Dr Donovan in evidence.) ‘ Daniel 

Donovan declareth, that he knew the wife of Jeremiah Leary, of 

Bridgetown, to have been for three days in labour, in a roofless 

house, and-on the day after her confinement he saw her, whilst 

labouring under fever, begging about Skibbereen; and he has 
within the last fortnight known her to offer her only bed covering 
| —an old coverlet—to a rag-collector, for a few pence, which the 
| latterrefused from an apprehension that it would spread contagion. 

And he further declareth, that within the last week he has seen the 

body of a man lying for days uninterred—that decomposition had 

set in, and that on the same wad of straw, two persons, his son and 
daushter, were stretched under the same sheet that covered the 
corpse.” 

Thave not called particular attention to any part of 
the above details by means of Italics, or other typogra- 

| phical assistance: one sentence is nearly as frighiful as 
| another. Calamities, indeed! What words can be 
| adequate to describe such sufferings! In what kind or 
i —_ can the Earl of Roden be “a partaker” in them? 
| “Famine,” exclaims the worthy rector of Aghada, 

(another starving district,) “is a word that does not 

describe the miseries of these people. Their joy of 

heart when I can give them even one shilling, or 

& quarter stone of Indian meal! God help them! 
| The great majority are living on one meal of tur- 
| nips a day, and often not that. Late last evening 
I was in a house when the daughter came in with 
| three turnips, a gift from a neighbour. The delight, 

the joy of them all at this unexpected provision for 
supper, was almost a light in the house.” 

With what difficulty will any well-conditioned indivi- 
dual, with all the comforts of life around him, be able 
to understand how a few turnips should possibly bring 
joy into a house like the coming in of a bright light! 
Howshould a nobleman be able, whetherin bed, or “ at 
table,” or seated in his valuable library, to understand 
it in its due force? Lord Roden tells us that those who 
do not reside among the people cannot duly estimate 
the nature and extent of their sufferings. Probably ; 
but how can all those who do live among them do so ? 
Can his Lordship do so, when he calls himself a 
partaker in these calamities? That all the landed 
gentry suffer losses now, and are sure to suffer yet 
greater losses of property, no doubt can be entertained. 
But the pangs of hunger are harder to bear than the 
loss of several thousand pounds ; and there is no rich 
man who would hesitate an instant which to choose, if 
the loss of half his possessions were weighed against 
death from slow fever, or after a fortnight’s anguish from 
starvation, the last three days and nights being passed 
with the dead body of his father or son lying close 
beside him. None of the rich gentry are partakers in 
any of the present miseries of the people of Ireland. 

At a recent presentment sessions for the barony of 
West Carberry, the Rev. W. Townsend moved, that “A 
presentment should be made for the purchase of 
coffins ;’ when Mr. Beecher, a magistrate, in supporting 
the proposal, stated that the wretched people had 
already devised a plan to meet this part of their destitu- 
tion. “ In the parish of Kilmoe,” said he, “the Roman 
Catholic clergyman of that place told me, within the 
last week, that the condition of his people is such, that 





a single coffin with a false bottom is taken from house 
to house, in which the bodies are carried to the grave, 
and there deposited in the rags that covered them ; 
whilst the coffin is taken to the next house, and made 
to answer a similar purpose.” 

I proceed to the second point in Lord Roden’s letter. 
He speaks of the great calamity “with which it has 
pleased Almighty God to visit the country,” &c. 

I am, of course, well aware that it is a common form 
of expression to say that a dreadful visitation has pleased 
God ; that it has pleased God to send a pestilence, or a 
famine, or a flood : still I would never miss any oppor- 
tunity of objecting to the expression, as one derogatory 
to the Supreme Wisdom and Goodness of the Creator ; 
because we cannot reconcile the idea of his finding any 
pleasure in the sufferings of his creatures. The words 
of Christ may be most aptly quoted whenever such an 
expression is used—‘ Righteous Father, the world hath 
not known thee.” But Lord Roden’s letter has some- 
thing more. 

“The scourge,” says his Lordship, ‘‘with which this island has 
been visited (1 believe for our national and individual sins,) extends 
itself, more or less, to every class of society,” &c. 

Now, as far as the “ more or less” degrees to which 
this scourge extends itself to the rich, and to the poor, 
this comparison has been clearly displayed above ; but 
why should the voice of the Earl of Roden take upon 
itself the sacred office of the prophet, or the expounder 
of a vision of his own, and announce to the world his 
belief that the blight of the potato crop in Ireland is 
a direct punishment inflicted by God's pleasure for the 
sins of the Irish people, singly and collectively? If so, 
then the same punishment having fallen upon some 
parts of Scotland, must be attributable to the same cause. 
But surely Scotland and the Scottish peuple cannot 
reasonably be classed, after their years of almost constant 
prosperity and tranquil industry, with the pericdical 
scarcities or partial famines of Ireland, and its con- 
sequently disturbed or miserable condition for ages ? 
This, however, is only a small part of the incoherency 
of such a declaration. If the calamity be indeed a 
punishment for sins, national and individual, how is it 
that the legislators of Ireland have not come in for the 
heaviest share of the punishment, for the crying sins of 
misgovernment? Most assuredly upon the legislators 
of the country (to say nothing of all previous sins and 
wrongs against Ireland,) is chargeable the criminal 
blindness of allowing five or six millions of people to 
be wholly dependent upon one vegetable for their food, 
without the slightest provision against a failure in the 
crop from any atmospheric accident, or disease in the 
seed, or changes in the quality of the soil. Where is 
their share of the punishment for this sin? True, they 
are punished “more or less,” but how much less than 
the poor, and comparatively innocent people ! 

Should not this dreadful calamity be rather regarded 
as the visitation of an All-wise, Merciful, and Pitying 
Creator, who has thus brought the miseries of a mis- 
governed country to a climax, of a kind to which there 
can be no denial or resistance, in order to enforce that 
justice and humanity which it could obtain by no other 
means; and that, out of all this mass of misery and 
death, fair-dealing, improved condition of life, and pro- 
sperity may arise ? 

In this process, however, towards renovation, as in all 
similar cases of national distress, leading to an improved 
condition of things, let us never forget that the great 
mass of the extreme suffering—its agonies and death— 
is always borne by the people. The pocket of a land- 
lord may be “touched,” to his injury, at the same 
moment that the cold finger of Death touches the last 
pulse of hundreds of the naked forms of the poor. 

Still, let me repeat, all honour to the noble Earl of 
Roden for his kind heart and good deeds, which are in 
no wise impugned by any of these comments. 
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Poetry. 


LONDON LAYS! 
BY HENRY F. OHORLEY. 


No. I.— Enouanp’s River. 
A nKattu from every English lip 
To England’s royal River ! 
And may its stream flow broad and decp, 
And treasure for our country keep, 
For ever and for ever. 
Let those who watch for our decay 
Believe the wheel is turning : 
For all they plan, for all they pray, 
While THAMES is still the world’s highway, 
We need not put on mourning. 
Chorus.—A health from every English lip, &c. 


The Rhine is jovial 'mid the vines 
Of purple Autumn glowing ; 
The Rhone like arrowy lightning shines ; 
And dark, amid its haughty pines, 
Is Danube hoarsely flowing. 
The strange New World hath giant streams, 
With each its thousand daughiers ; 
But none may match for Poet’s dreams, 
Or Memory’s grave and lofty themes, 
Old THAMES ! thy royal waters ! 
Chorus.—A health from every English lip, &c. 


Bear hence our gallant sons, who yearn 
To grace their country’s story ; * 
Renown in distant climes to earn 
With hands that strive, and hearts that learn, 
And hopes that point to glory ! 
From East and West, and South and North, 
. Bring all their worthiest hither, 
To warm them at the Briton’s hearth, 
And join his carol, “ Peace on earth ! 
The olive ne'er can wither !” 
Chorus.--A health from every English lip, &c. 


—~>—-. 


YOUTH SELF-GLORIFIED. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


O, Emtty! dear Emily, the morning of our days 
Is like the lark that soars to heaven, all happiness and 


praise : 
The earth is full of beauty, rose-bloom is on the sky ; 
And hope can never fail us, and love can never die. 


O, Emily ! blest Emily, the rivers we behold 


In youth secm liquid diamond, that flow o’er sands of 


gold: 
So joyous is their motion, so beautiful their sleep, 


That seldom think we how they tend unto the solemn 
deep. 

Yet, Emily, gay Emily, dread passing-bells will toll ; 

And change, and death of those we love, fling sadness 
on the soul : 

Long shadows of the evening-time will reach us ere the 


night, 
Where roses bloom in maiden joy, and lilies laugh in light. 


Then, Emily, wise Emily, enjoy these blessed years 

Whilst cares are slight, and laughter light, and April- 
bright the tears : 

Leave evil to its future day, sufficient it will be, 

Though many are the loving hearts will wish it small 
for thee. 

Edingley Grange. 





{t) Itis necessary to announce that these songs cannot be pub- 
lished in any other form, without the author's permission. 








SCENES FROM THE PEASANT-LIFE OF 
HUNGARY. 
BY R. K. TERZKY. 





TRANSLATED BY MARY HOWITT, 














NO. L—THE TAX-GATHERER’S VISIT. 


At about the distance of a mile from Remete, in a 
valley lying high among the hills, stands the Rusniak 
village of H—-. The most superficial glance over the 
surrounding country would suffice to make the observer 
acquainted with the occupation and means of subsist- 
ence of its inhabitants, and that by such unmistakeable 
evidences as not even the uniform winter garment of 
nature can conceal. Upon the snow-covered ascents of 
both sides of the valley, and above the leafless branches 
of the underwood, fresh heaps of refuse or rubbish from 
the mines elevate themselves like molehills; and amidst 
this very rubbish, and especially in the more extensive 
and older growth of wood which covers some portion | 
of the hills, may be seen ascending, to the very horizon, 
immense columns of smoke, which indicate the kilns of 
the charcoal-burner. Among these, and in direct lines 
down the descent, run the hollow roads; along which, 
by locking all the four wheels, the copper ore and the 
charcoal are conveyed to the smelting-houses. All 
these roads merge in the high-road, which is cut up with 
ruts a foot deep, and which, running along the valley 
parallel with the river, conducts us at once into the 
village of H—. 

It was approaching the hour of noon, when a sledge, 
drawn by four horses, was seen advancing along this 
road towards the village. The extraordinary mode by 
which the driver contrived to keep his horses in a con- 
tinued trot, might excite the mind of the spectator 
either to merriment or pity: according to his own 
temper. This driver was seated upon a wooden saddle, 
totally uncovered, and of a most simple construction, 
which, with scarcely anything under it, was set upon 
the bare ribs of one-of the hinder horses ; and with his 
whip-handle he made such violent exertions that all his 
limbs were kept in perpetual movement, and his body was 
thus preserved from freezing. The cold was intense; 
and not only was the man’s neck bare, but his ancles 
also, as the trousers did not reach to the botskori, or 
shoes, worn by the peasant. 

Scarcely had this sledge reached the middle of the 
village and drawn up before the public-house, when all 
the dogs were ina great state of activity; and not the 
dogs only, but the inhabitants also of all the little low 
wooden houses of which the village was composed. Bare- 
footed girls and boys were soon seen hurrying along the 
street; and the speed with-which they moved, as well 
as the peculiar expression of their countenances, in- 
dicated that the person who had just now arrived in 
the sledge had the power of exercising some formidable | 
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influence on the inhabitants. This sentiment was still 
further proved when, somewhat later, the elder people 
began to assemble before the constable’s house, casting, 
from time to time, looks of serious anxiety towards the 
inn. And there must haye been reason why all should | 
be thus anxiously uneasy ; even upon the constable, | 
the head man in the village, this visit seemed to have | 
produced the most disagreeable effect. Scarcely was he 
aware of the arrival, when he sprang up from’ his noon: | 
day repast, over which he had beén engaged, and, | 
snatching up his walking-stick, the badge of his dignity, 
he hurried off to aottage at four doors distance from 
his own house. ~ * ~ 
Arrived here, he entered the room with a bowed head, | 
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and found the whole peagant family, consisting of seven | 


pérsons, sitting atedinner. His salutation to them was 


in the bitter words of a curse. Now, although the cot 
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stable was reckoned a bold, determined sort of man, and 
although it was by no means his custom to bend before 
his equals, yet he was compelled in this instance, as he 
was in entering most peasants’ houses, to assume a 
position of humility, because the lofty domineering air 
of office would have placed his head in the clouds of 
smoke which filled the upper part of the room, and 
which could not find ready vent through the hole 
which was made in the wall between the windows for 
its exit. Below the height of this hole the peasants’ 
houses are free from smoke ; but as, singularly enough, 
it is made lower than the height of a grown man, every 
one who has reached this size, and who cannot inhale 
smoke readily, is compelled to keep his head in the 
lower region of the purer air. 

“ Now, you fellow, you !” began the constable, in his 
bent position, and in the greatest rage ; “how have you 
kept your word with me? Do you mean to give me 
the three gulden or not? you gipsey!'! Now, here is 
Mr. B— come here himself about the taxes, and I have 
not yet had one single kreutzer from you! Am Ito be 
flogged on your account? you rascal! Will you give 
me, or will you not, the three gulden? If you will not, I 
will carry away your door and windows !” 

The impression which this speech made upon the 
party sitting round the table was very various. At the 
first sound of the constable’s voice, the two youngest 
children, greatly terrified, raised a shrill cry; this set 
the next two eldest crying likewise ; and then, as if in- 
vited by this quartett to join in chorus, the calf, which 
was tied at the foot of the stove, began to bleat ; and 
this roused the whole brood of chickens under the stove, 
which struck in with its many-voiced staccato. 

Notwithstanding all this cursing, and crying, and 
commotion, the master of the house, who sat at the 
table, maintained the most perfect composure, and kept 
eating his linseed oil and potatoes as if he heard nothing 
of all that went forward. The mother alone seemed to 
feel every word which the man had spoken, as so many 
daggers, and trembled through her whole frame, the 
while she busied herself in pacifying her two youngest 
children. 

“ Now, Oetko, how much longer shall I wait here ? 
Do you mean to give me the three gulden or not?” 
again inquired the constable, in the utmost state of 
wrath. 

“ Begone to the devil with you! I cannot carve you 
the money out of my soul! I have nota single heller in 
the house !” returned the man, at once thrown off his 
guard. He was again about to resume his pretended. 
indifference, when it so happened that he dropped a 
hot potato into the burning fat, which at once con- 
fused him, and he reddened. After this the storm burst 
forth on his side; and only the tables between them, 
and the smoke above them, prevented the two angry 
men from coming to close quarters. At length the 
constable elevated his stick, and reared himself up to 
the full height of his dignity, in order to represent to 
the negligent payer of taxes the certain consequences 
that awaited him; but, as he lifted his head, he 
happened to get his mouth into the stratum of smoke, 
and thus brought his lungs into such a conflicting 
state, that they would no longer serve him for any pur- 
poses of speech. With his body still more bowed than 
when he entered, he now withdrew from the room, not 
omitting, however, in passing, to lift the door off its 
hinges, and carry it away with him to his own house. 

Tn less time than it will take to read this, two under- 
constables, or vice-constables, forced the two frozen 
windows out of their frames, and carried them away 
also in the same direction as the door had y taken.» 
These windows, let us remark, in passing; were, like all, 





in the village, neither of glass nor of paper, but formed 
from the inner integument of the cow's stomach, pre- 
pared for the purpose. 

The misery in the house was now great. With tears 
and abjurations, the poor mother sought to defend her 
four half-naked children from the bitter cold. With 
the self-sacrificing love of a mother she threw her own 
fur cloak over them, and tried to wrap them in the bed- 
covering, even as the mother-bird shields her young 
under her wings. 

The keen winds of an unusually severe winter soon 
were blowing from every point of the compass through 
the wretched room. Driven almost to despair, and 
bending over her children, the mother sate with her 
bare feet on the earthen floor, and had compassion on 
the little calf near the stove. With a heart agitated 
by intensest anguish, she directed her prayers above 
for help and for pity. Simple as she was, she knew 
that man’s greatest enemy is man; that a more icy 
wind swept through the gulf between two human 
hearts, than that which now penetrated her room; and 
she knew that the nursling at her breast now drew in 
with the bitter milk the seed of that cold inhumanity 
which would make it, in after life, repel its old mother. 

Ah, Almighty Father! in what way have these 
creatures, called men, sinned, that they should deserve 
punishment such as this for so many thousands of 
years? I cannot believe that this beautiful world is 
solely and eternally destined for a place of oppression 
and of suffering to the bad: I cannot believe it—no ! 
Thou art too wise for that ! 

The cries of the children having now been, in some 
degree, appeased by the mother, she herself, in the 
excess of her suffering, and, perhaps, also in the excite- 
ment of despair, burst forth into a loud lamenta- 
tion, which resounded to her neighbours in the street. 
But, as we before remarked, help was not to be looked 
for from others. Fairly bewildered by all this, and 
greatly excited also, the father paced backwards and 
forwards in the cold room, kept continually knocking 
the empty pipe in his empty hand, and sought for his 
tobacco-bag, which he commonly had about him. At 
length he remained standing before his wife, and said 
to her in a kind and almost beseeching voice,— 

“Go, wife, and bring me that piece of linen, that I 
may carry it to the host of the public-house; perhaps he 
will give me three schein gulden for it.” 

“No !” returned his wife, fiercely ; “ No! I will give 
nothing ! And even if I and my children must perish 
of cold, I will give nothing! What reason had you to 
spend all the money in liquor, you drunkard! Why 
did you not pay the tax out of that last money you re- 
ceived for carriage ?—Oh,unfortunate woman that I am !” 

“‘ What is the use of talking thus? As if I were the 
only person in the village who had not paid the tax ! 
There are more than one half of the peasants who are in 
my case,” remarked he, in the conciliatory tone of one 
who would excuse himself; and then added deprecatingly, 
“then I will take the calf and carry it to the host.” 

“No! no! Nothing at all !” exclaimed the woman, 
raising herself up from the bed. “They may cudgel 
you, before I will let you carry anything out of the 
house to sell.” 

“Woman ! don’t enrage me! 
the husband, sternly. 

“ And I would rather that you should strike me down 
dead, than that you should carry anything out of the 
house !” said she, in violent passion, and placed herself 
exactly before him as he advanced towards the calf. 
He, however, pushed her roughly aside ; scized the calf, 
threw it on his shoulder, and went with it out of the 
door in the direction of the public-house. 

The wife, ina state of desperation, ran after him :. the 
renewed cries of her children, however, and the deep 


You know me!” said 





>= . 
a) Towall an.2 Bipsey, in this country, is equivalent to calling 
hini'a lia FE iissnisen.’ ae 


snow, prevented her, and sent her back to the cold 
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room, where she at length was compelled to stop up the 
windows with such portions of the bedding as could best 
be spared. 

ith the exception of a Russian military guard-room, 
there can scarcely be a more simply furnished apart- 
ment, consisting of four walls, than the public-house of 
this village; or even, we may say, than any public- 
house in Hungary. A long table, and two benches of 
the same length, each formed of a beam sawn in two, 
with props of the most natural construction, represent 
exactly the necessary and the only furniture of such 
places. Ifto this be added the large, round stove of 
clay which stands within a railing in one corner of the 
room, whilst the other corner is partitioned off with 
boards, within which the sale of the liquors takes place ; 
and furthermore, add to these the walls grown yellow 
with damp and thaw, and the floor composed only of 
earth, the reader may then form a very correct idea of 
the interior of that village beer-house to which we 
would conduct him. 

Having entered it, let us now discover something of 
the parties who breathe its atmosphere. 

“He seems to-day to be very much out of sorts. 
How he scolds the driver !” said one peasant to another, 
as he scraped off the frost from the window-pane with 
his finger nail. 


“Certainly! There will be something up in the 


village to-day,” returned the one addressed, who at the 
same time attempted to peep through the frozen win- 
dow, and continued, “Oh! what a great fur cloak Mr. 
B. has got !” 

“1t is of wolf!” said the first speaker. 
Can’t you sce that it is 


“ How like a fool you talk ! 
made of bear-skin !” 

“ Look ye, look ; Oetko is bringing his calf to sell,” 
exclaimed one. 

“ And there the petty constable is bringing all the 
forfeited goods !” remarked the other. 

“ Now, God have pity on all those who at this season 
have not paid their tax! It is cold enough to freeze 
them to death !” 

“ Look ! look ! There comes the priest ! Most likely 
he would pay a visit to Mr. B. to inquire after the poor, 
and to make entreaties for the constable.” 

“ Now, I wonder whether it is true that he received 
from the city authorities of St. Petersburg a golden 
breviary asa new year’s gift?” asked a peasant who 
stood to the right of the window from his neighbour. 

“Certainly, he has had it from there. Don’t you 
remember some years ago, how gracious the Emperor 
Alexander was to our parish? If he had not travelled 
through this place, our church would not have been 
finished yet.” 

“ What is that there ? what is it?” cried the voice of 
a drunken guest behind them, as he raised himself with 
a half-filled flask of brandy from the table and tumbled 
against the window. “ Who is it that’s outside?” cried 
he, striking his hard fist at once through the window- 
pane, and staring out at the empty sledge. The host, 
who in the meantime hid become aware of the damage 
done to the window, hastened forward and said to the 
man, 

“ You must pay for that window, Gaidass.” 

“ Don’t make such a bawling, you rascal !” returned 
the drunken man, and then broke forth into curses and 
abuse. 

In the meantime the servant of the newly arrived 
official came into the room, and the angry man was 
obliged to restrain himself. The calm, however, could 
not be of long continuance. The drunken fellow felt a 
delight in letting loose his spite on the servant in his 
white travelling cloak, and boots, and spurs. 

“ You are a rogue,” exclaimed he, “as well as your 
master, Are you come here to suck our blood, you 





Scarcely, however, had he uttered these words, when 
the host and a young man named Janko, who had 
that moment entered, stepped up to him and conjured 
him, in God’s name, to keep silent, and to retract what 
he had already said, if he did not wish to taste the 
cudgel. 

“ T was fourteen years a soldier,” returned the man, 
“and I have tasted more cudgel blows than you all | 
together ; and I am not a bit afraid of them. But such 
a beggarly tax-gatherer as that I would shoot down,” | 
screamed he, in the greatest rage, making an attempt to | 
fall upon the servant, from doing which he was withheld 
ly Janko. The servant, however, returning the curses 
with which he was assailed, hastened out of the house in 
order to make known the assertions of the old soldier. 

Before long, therefore, the whole magistracy of the 
village entered the room, laid hands on the disturber, | 
bound him, and hurried him instantly out of the beer- | 
house, across the street into durance. | 

Whilst this was going on, the possessor of the calf | 
entered, and endeavoured to drive a bargain with the 
host. The latter, however, being well aware of the 
advantage which he had over the peasant, made use of 
every means, and of every obstacle and impediment he 
could devise, to beat down the price of the calf to about 
one-half of its worth. 

“Five gulden will I give you for it, if you like; and 
two of them you must leave against your debt;” said 
the host, and with these words he closed the long bar- 
gaining. 

“ But at.all events, Mr. Host, you will give me a 
pound of salt into the bargain,” said the peasant; “I 
have not had a single grain of salt in my house for 
fourteen days.” 

‘* Not a kreutzer above five gulden,” returned the 
host ; “ but I will trust you a few pounds, if you will 
only promise me to keep the day of payment punc- 
tually.” 

The poor man at length consented to the proposal in 
silence, and the bargain was closed. * 

“ Mr. Host, trust me three kreutzers’-worth of brandy, || 
and I will certainly pay you at Easter,” said Janko, in 
a beseeching tone, whilst he was at the trouble of draw- | 
ing the slip of wood, on-which his debts were scored, out || 
of his sleeve. 

“No, fellow!” returned the host. 

“Nay, do, I pray you: see, here is my rowasch ;! 
there is just room upon it for a groschen.” 

“No, no!” again repeated the host. 

“Now may you be burnt, you and your whole con- 
cern! you ——!” cried Janko, greatly excited ; concealed 
again his record of debt, and seated himself close to 
his former neighbour, who was lucky enough to get a 
half-pint of brandy on trust. 

“Drink, Janko,” said this one, and offered him the 
bottle, in return for which he received a “God bless 
you!” 

“Ha; folks! the constable is going to be flogged!” 
exclaimed a fellow, rushing into the room. 

“And why so?” asked Janko, astonished. 

“Why so!” observed his neighbour; “ how ean you 
ask such a foolish question? for what do constables get | 
beaten?—because he has not got the whole amount of | 
*tax for the new year. That's the reason why.” 

“Poor wretch!” said the host, who stood within his 





(1) By rowasch is understood those two well-known tallies which 
serve as debtor and creditor accounts among the peasants of this 
country, and of the whole of Russia, who can ne.ther write ner 
read. ‘The masterof the heer-house; the huckster; nay, even the 
under-bailiff carries his ledger in a-ring or an iron wire, and only 
adds to the amount on the wooden score, which the peasant pre- 
sents to him beseechingly, and with assurances of certain and 
speedy payment, when there is space upon the tally which is to be 
found on the iron wire, to add either a 10, 5, orevenal. When 
the debtor pays his score the former figures are all planed off, and 


.| @ new account begins. 
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wooden partition; “poor fellow! his wife cried when he 
was chosen to the office, knowing beforehand that he 
was too good a man for a constable, and that, on 
that account, he never would do for constable.” 

“ Let’s go and see, however; let's go and see!” cried 
a voice in the room, and the greater number of those 
present, among whom was Janko, hastencd out to enjoy 
| the spectacle of their chief man being beaten in the 
| presence of the stern receiver of taxes, and surrounded 
| by his lamenting family. 

All this took place in the year of our Lord, 1830. 

“ And wherefore all this poverty ? this extreme degree 
of inhuman oppression? What is the cause of this 
| slavish treatment?” may, perhaps, be inquired by the 
| sympathising but differently instructed reader. 

It is difficult to give the answer to these questions. 
It would lead to a political discussion, and, therefore, 
| overstep the limit of these sketches; and besides this, 
might bring these harmless pages under the eye of some 
one or other political party, which Heaven forbid! 
These pictures, however, will indicate some of the 
reasons for the mmerable condition of the peasants, as 
well as of the whole country ; and we will now leave it 
to the reader's own mind to form his own judgment of 
these things, according to the degree of humanity and 
of general cultivation in himself. 

The greater part of all classes in Hungary, not even 
excepting that of the peasant himself, would remark, on 
reading these representations of human misery, “ Yes, 
but it is natural for all that. It cannot be otherwise; 
the peasant is born for it—he is doomed both by God 
and the world to this earthly wretchedness. This con- 
dition is in accordance with his own humble nature, and 
the constitution of the country. To this subjection he 
must, therefore, by right submit.” And under favour- 
able circumstances the following verdict might also be 


obtained: that if the condition of the whole country 
were raised, the reaction, from the nobles downward, 
would operate upon it beneficially. Nothing can be 
opposed to this ; for we are clearly in the condition of 


the middle ages. But what then becomes of human 
rights? They cannot long be subjected where such 
opinions exist. As to the eight-centuries-old constitu- 
tion of the nobles, it is a fact that it will neither 
purify opinion, nor educate the peasant to place 
him by the side of his ennobled brother; and, indeed, 
in every country where there does not exist a 
sense of the true destination of the human race, 
be they of what class they may—where the nobles will 
not forego those old privileges, which cause men to look 
down upon the inferior classes ;—in a word, where serf- 
dom, although abolished in form, yet still exists in 
| the feeling and conduct of the lord of the soil,—what 
can be expected from the independent development of 
such a country in one century? Sadly too little for it 
to be helpful in the approaching world-reform. The 
rights of man, from the lower Danube to the Ural Moun- 
tains, must of necessity be written down in blood ; and 
for the obtaining of these rights their descendants will 
have rather to thank the Golden Bull than the Double 
Eagle. 

“ Phantasies!” exclaims the incredulous. 

Of a certainty; but in such phantasies the fire-sparks 
are concealed from which the wings of the double-eagle 


shall be singed, and the parchment rolls of St. Stephen’s | 
And let him who would form an | 


be turned to ashes. 
idea of these phantasies, go, during some spring mid- 
night, to the field of Rakos, and listen to the gipsies 
playing the Rakotsy ;—in that melody alone, lies a pre- 
sentiment of the free, independent future existence 
which is advancing for Hungary. 


i, 








WILLIAM HOWITT’S SUNDAY RAMBLE WITH 
A POOR MAN OF AYR. 


Ir was Sunday forenocn as I advanced over the very 
level ground near the shore, towards Alloway. People 
were walking on the beach enjoying the sunshine, 
breeze, and glittering world of waters; lovers were 
seated amongst the broomy hillocks, children were 
gathering flowers amid the crimson glare of the heather ; 
all had an air of beauty and gladness. To my left lay 
a richly-wooded country, and before me, beyond Alloway 
and the Doon, stretched the airy range of the Carrick 
hills. It was the direction which I was pursuing, that 
Tam o° Shanter took from the town to Alloway, for the 
old road ran that way; but there is a new and more 
direct one now from Ayr, and into that, having been 
shown the cottage where Mrs. Begg, Burns's sister, still 
lives, I struck. This agreeable road I soon saw diverge 
into two, and asked a poor man which of the two led to 
Burns’s monument. At the name of Burns, the poor 
man’s face kindled with an instant animation. “Iam 
going part of the way, sir,” he said, ‘and will be proud 
to show it you.” I begged him not to put himself 
at all out of his way. “Oh,” said he, “I am going to 
look at my potato plot which lies out here.” We fell 
into conversation about Burns; the way again showed a 
fresh branch, that was the way to his potato field—but 
the poor fellow gave a hesitating look, he could not find 
in his heart to give up talking about Burns, and begged 
that I would do him the honour to allow him to walk 
on with me. “But your potatoes, my friend?’ ‘ Oh! 
they'll tak no harm, sir. The weather’s very growing 
weather—one feels a natural curiosity to see how they 
thrive, but that will do next Sunday, if you would allow 
me to go on with you ?” 

I assured him that nothing would give me greater 
pleasure. I only feared that I might keep him out too 
long, for I must see all about Burns's birth-place, Kirk 
Alloway, the Brig of Doon, the monument, and every- 
thing of the kind. It was now about noon, and must 
be his dinner hour. He said, “No; he never had 
dinner on a Sunday ; for years he had accustomed him- 
self to only two meals on that day, because he earned 
nothing on it, and had ten children! But he generally 
took awalk out into the country,and got a good mouth- 
ful of fresh air, and that did him a deal of good.” 

I looked more closely at my new companion. He 
was, apparently, sixty, and looked like a man accus- 
tomed to dine on air. He was of a slight and grass- 
hopper build; his face was thin and pale; his hair 
grizzled ; yet there was an intelligence in his large grey 


_eyes, but it was a sad intelligence, one which had long 


kept feliowship with patience and suffering. His grey 
coat, and hat well worn, and his clean but coarse shirt 
collar turned down over a narrow band of a blue cotton 
neckerchief, with its long ends dangling over his waist- 
coat, all denoted a poor, but a careful and superior man. 
I cannot tell what a feeling of sympathy came over me : 
how my heart warmed towards the poor fellow. We 
went on; gay groups of people met us, and seemed to 
cast looks of wonder at the stranger and his poor 
associate; but I asked myself whether, if we could 
know, as God knows the hearts and merits of every in- 
dividual of those well-dressed and laughing walkers, we 
should find amongst them one so heroic as to renounce 
his Sunday dinner, as a perpetual praciice, because he 
“earned nothing on that day, and had ten children.” 
Was there a man or a woman amongst them who, if 
they knew this heroic man, as I now knew him, would 
not desire to give him, for that one day at least, a good 
dinner, and as much pleasure as they could ? 

“ My friend,” said I, “ [fear you have had more than 
your share of hardship in this life ?” 

“Nay,” he replied, he could not say that. He had 
had to work hard, but what poor man had not? But 
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he had had many comforts ; and the greatest comfort in 
life had been, that all his children had taken good 
ways; “if I don’t except,” and the old man sighed, 
“one lad who has gone for a soldier; and I think it a 
little ungrateful that he has never written to us since he 
went, three yearsago. Yet I hear that he is alive and 
well, in Jamaica. I cannot but think that rather un- 
grateful,” he added; “but of a’ Robin Burns’s poems, 
there's none, to my thinking, that comes up to that one 
—Man was made to mourn.” 

I could not help again glancing at the thin, pale 
figure, which went as softly at my side as if it were a 
ghost, and could not wonder that Burns was the idol of 
the poor throughout Scotland, and that the Sunday 
wanderer of his native place had clung so fondly to the 
southern visitor of the same sacred spot. 

“Can you explain to me,” I asked, ‘“ what it is that 
makes Burns such a favourite with you all in Scotland ? 
Other poets you have, and great ones; out of the same 
class, too, you had Hogg, but 1 do not perceive the same 
instant flash, as it were, of an electric feeling, when any 
name is named but that of Burns.” 

“TJ can tell you,” said he, ‘“ why itis. It is because 
he had the heart of a man in him. He was all heart, 
and all man; and there’s nothing, at least ina poor 
man’s experience, cither bitter or sweet, which can 
happen to him, but a line of Burns springs into his 
mouth, and gives him courage and comfort if he needs 
it. It is like a second Bible.” 

I was struck with the admirable criticism of the poor 
artisan. What acuteness of genius is like the acuteness 
of a sharp experience after all? [found that had I 


picked the whole county of Ayr 1 could not have hit 

on aman more clearly aware of the real genius of Burns, 

nor a more excellent guide to all that related to him 

hereabouts. 
* 


* x % * % 

The bridge of Doon is well carved over with names ; 
and overgrown with masses of ivy. Standing on this 
remarkable old grey bridge, my companion exhibited a 
trait of delicate and genuine feeling, which no man of 
the most polished education in the school of politeness 
could have surpassed. Gathering a sprig of ivy, he 
said, presenting it—“ May be ye would like to send this 
to your leddy in England, it’s gathered just frae the 
keystane.” I accepted it with the liveliest pleasure, 
and it is now carefully preserved where the good man 
wished it. We now returned to Ayr, talking of Burns, 
his history, his poetry, and his fine qualities all the 
way; and after one of the pleasantest rambles I ever 
made in any company, I bade my old friend good-bye at 
his door, leaving in his hand a trifle to mend his Sunday 
supper. ‘“ But,” said he, as I was going away, “might 
I request the favour of your name, that I may know 
who it was that I had the honour of a walk with to 
Burns's monument, when I am thinking of it?” I told 
him; his face passed from its usual paleness to a deep 
flush ; and he exclaimed—*“Eh sir! I ken yer name 
and that o’ yer leddy too, right weel !” Depend upon 
it the recollection of that walk has been as pleasant to 
my old friend as to myself.— W. Howitt's Homes and 
Haunts of the Poets. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE POSTERS. 
BY A LITERARY POLICEMAN. 


Dicxexs has written the Battle of Life; and with all 
its fine genial spirit people find a want in it. Natu- 
rally—he has omitted the hottest part of the battle. It 
is the Battle of the Posters. In the very heart of 
society, from day to day and year to year, this great 
warfare is waged. Thousands fight and fall; are alter- 
nately elevated to glory, and destroyed ; are maimed, 





rent limb from limb; are slain, and buried in utter 
oblivion; and not a soul gricves over them, except their 
own fathers. 

Little do the good people who walk through London 
or other great towns, and gladden their eyes with bril- 
liant colours and a fine chequer-work of art and fancy on 
all those walls which used to be called dead, but 
which are now the most alive of any—little do they 
know, and therefore little do they care, for all the host 
of contending passions and interests, of gay hopes and 
speedy disappointments which are connected with the 
gaudy hues before them. The man who like me has little | 
to do, and a great desire to learn, takes his daily walks 
abroad, and finds the invisible hand of that race of | 
genii called Bill-stickers have spread everywhere on | 
walls of brick or timber, those beautiful Pzopix’s Booxs, | 
which, like other matters of art, have of late advanced 
to such perfection—have spread them in every imagina- 
ble colour of the rainbow, or of beaux that don’t like 
rain, for his delight and instruction. He pauses, reads, 
ruminates, and passes on. From interval to interval his 
mind is full of brilliant colours and brilliant promises. 
There is nothing in theatre, shop, or factory—nothing in 
public meeting of eloquence or argument—nothing in art 
or the science of comfort that is new and attractive— 
nothing of coats, hose, shoes, or gloves—nothing of hats 
silken or beaver—nothing of sweet perfumes, or luxurious 
foreign delicacies—nothing of song or music—nothing 
earthly, nothing heavenly—nothing in book or news- 
paper that can charm or divert—that is not promised 
him if he will be kind enough just to go to the right 
place for it. Punch offers his fun, Moses his verses and 
his vests ; spectacles for the nose, and still more extra- 
ordinary spectacles for the eyes, stand upon broad spaces, 
and invite to broad grins. There are pictures as plenti- 
ful as letter-press : it is a public exhibition that never 
closes. The beauty of it to the perambulating connois- 
seur is that the change is as rapid, and the variety as en- 
chanting, as the most voracious hunger of novelty can 
crave. 

Ay, but here, alas ! is the rab—to the unlucky exhibi- 
tors—to the individuals behind the scenes. ‘They are 
like the frogs which the boys were pelting in the water 
—that which is fun to you isdeathtothem. Every one 
who furnishes a dish to this feast of the senses wishes it 
to beastanding dish; but the reader says, “Ho presto ! 
begone, and give us something new;” a novelty, a new 
wonder, a new spur to the palate of some particularly 
charming kind. The poor caterer sces too truly that 
there are as many covers as guests; for the next bill- 
sticking waiter, a benefactor to you but a pest to him, 
covers all his glory with a wet sheet, more effectual asa 
damper than any wet blanket, 

In fact, the enormous cost which is daily incurred 
for public amusement by private individuals, in painting | 
and decorating the dead walls of our cities, is one of | 
the wonders of the age. It is a fresco-painting of an | 
hour ; a phantasmagoria of scenes as rapid in their pro- 
gression as they are brilliant in their character; an ever 
changing kaleidoscope of the day’s combinations. No 
flowers bloom more plentifully in field or glen than 
these flowers of the street; none perish so suddenly 
amid ever springing successors. They spring, however, 
more truly than the poet meant, amid 





‘“‘ The exhalations of the golden dawn;” 


silvery mists, if they cherish, just as readily obscure 
them. They may twine up columns, but they turn out 
to be the columns of printers’ ledgers ; and the capitals 
that they festoon are sure to be of the J-owe-nic order. 
It costs you, worthy wanderers in the gardens of the 
bill-sticker, but little trouble,—but the whole thing is a 
world of trouble to the providers ; it is an enchanted, 
but not an enchanting region to them. It is an enter- 
prise where enter fewer prizes than disappointments. 
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It isa trial of temper, where there turns up litile to 
temper your trial. It is a battle, a strife, a contest for 
the posséssion of a field that never acquires a fixed 
owner; where you may get nine points of the law, but 
the tenth point will put your eye out. Put the best 
face on the matter that you may, the next instant may 
deface you. You may put yourself round a wall, but 
you can put no wall round you. You may climb as 
high as you please on the fence, but it will prove no 
defence. Another poster is coming post haste, and you 
will be ved no longer, or will exhibit only in visible 
reen. : 

Perhaps there are no mortals that are more subject 
to the ups and downs of life than the advertizers by 
placards. A sanguine man issues his thousand bills 
in sanguine tints, and walksalong from one public place 
to another; visits the Exchange; promenades past the 
Fleet, that now lies wrecked in Farringdon-street ; 
explores all the wooden walls and scaffoldings from 
Stamford-hill to Fulham, and rubs his hands in delight 
to see his name and fame universal. ‘“ Bravo!” he 
cries ; “ that is a bill-sticker now! That 7s a man! 
I'll recommend him !” He turns back. “ Ha! there 
they are!” he exclaims. “There shinc out my genuine 
blues and reds! But how! what! no; as I live they 
are not mine! They are that execrable Casino de 

“enise.” As he advances, it is still the same. Then 
a huge Srranp Tueatre Frascati has overwhelmed 
four superb posters of his own, and informs him that 
the exhibition is every night, so that he may expect a 
similar envelope every day. Another very cunning 
individual has his posters out on a Saturday, and 
towards evening, so that everybody the next day may, 
going churchward, have a full view of them ; or there 
comes a Christmas day and a Sunday together, and 
then there are two whole days of unassailable publicity. 
The knowing man who has sent out his bill-stickers in 
all directions on the Saturday, or the Friday, so as to 
secure Saturday and Sunday, or Sunday and Monday, 
walks forth on the first of these days in great self-felici- 
tation. He feels that his name and proclamations are 
all over the neighbourhood ; city and suburbs are full 
of them; they are read, and re-read, by passing and 
repassing thousands. But, behold! there is no end 
to the acuteness of this age. Hobthrush has been out ! 
Robin Goodfellow has been in his pranks! Lucretia 
has sent out “the Children of the Night,” and a tre- 
mendous explosion of Vesuvius in the Surrey Gardens, 
has put out the intended blaze of the Lady’s Newspaper, 
or perhaps of Howitt’s Journal ! 

Every man thinks his posters are demolished first. 
There is some pique, some spite, some design against 
him. There is some rival that watches iim ; but then 
the bills that cover his, are those of no known rival. 
But oh! he has it! His competitors bribe! yes, they 
bribe all the bill-stickers to annihilate him. That is it ; 
they bribe all, for if he bribe it is of no use. His posters 
are none the more respected. Away they go—this is 
wholly gone—there four are gone at once—there one 
hangs in tatters; some spiteful hand has rent it; and 
there just one corner of his beloved bill sticks forth 
from the sheet of a lion-tamer, enough to make him 
groan. While! only :see there! the bills of some 
certain people hang till doomsday. Tair or foul, the 
walls plastered three times a day with broadsides of all 
sizes and colours, there stand those detested great bills, 
as if they burnt all other paper off their backs. It is 
positively unbearable—it is personal—it is insulting ! 

The Battle of the Posters is a well-fought battle; there 
is a perpetual fall of victims; a constant grumbling of 
the canon of wrath; a constant fume of the gunpowder 
of chagrin. It is a battle that has its old and knowing 
veterans—its generals of transcendent strategy—its Blu- 
chers and its Wellingtons, that slay and conquer by force 
of numbers. There are subtle men who contrive to ex- 


pend all their bills in a few of the busiest places; there 
is nothing like it, they say; all the world congregates 
there—where one reads a placard in the suburbs, a 
thousand read them ‘there; and they whisper to 
themselves—that it is a wonderful saving of legs, and 
of time into the bargain. None but greenhorns wander 
all the way to Turnham Green to stick bills, when they 
can turn’em green at their leisure in the city by a new 
issue of a new customer’s posters. Who would think of 
roaming as far as Tottenham Cross when Tottenham- 
court-road will do just as well? Who would dream of 
stretching his legs as far as Blackwall, when any wall 
is black enough in London, and looks all the better for 
the application of half-a-dozen posters together? Then 
there are the sharp-shooters, light troops employed by 
rival houses, who follow one another at a good smart 
trot, and cover up the posters of Dombey and Son with 
those of Trencherman Brothers or of the firm of the 
Golden Canister with those of the Grasshopper Tea 
Company. Every hour has its changes and its events; 
there are victories and defeats, plots and counter-plots, 
always going cn. The wood-cutters in the forest of 
Finsbury are busy hewing blocks into ever new designs, 
and fresh broadsides are firing every hour from the 
steam guns of the press. Such is the Battle of the 
Posters ; it isa battle of life and of death. After all, the 
only security is in the vans and the walking placards; 
and these are apt to wander away into regions which no 
human eye has ever yet discovered, except mine, and 
those of my peripatetic brethren. 

So fails, so languishes, grows dim, and dies 

All that Cheapside is proud of. From their spheres 

The stars of advertizing are cast down; 

Perish the roses and the flowers of puffs, 

Placards, and posters, and the crowns and palirs 

Of gorgeous show-bills withered and consumed! 

No power is given to lowliest Innocence 

Long to protect her own. The bill-sticker 

Departs; and soon is spent the line of those 

Who in the bodily image, in their bills, 

Their flaming hues, in station or in size 

Did most resemble him. Degrees and ranks, 

Broadsides and pictures—heaping high 

New sheets upon the broad backs of the old; 

And placing trust in privilege usurp’d 

And reusurped, are scoffed at with a smile-— 

By greedy watcher from the neighbouring stand 

Of hackney-coaches aimed. To slow decline 

These yield, and these to sudden overthrow; 

Their colours, boastings, blazoning and lies 

Expire—and the printers’ robes of red and green 

The ablest posters’ still appointed shroud, enwraps 

Their monuments and memory. 


aia 


Witerary Wotises. 


Gatherings from Spain. Part I. Murray's Home 
and Colonial Library. No, 39. 


Tuts is quite a delightful book; a worthy companion 
to the best of Mr. Murray’s excellent and cheap pub- 
lications. It may be enjoyed in two or three different 
ways; but first and foremost, as an amusing description 
of a most interesting country, for the edification of a 
class, which even in these locomotive days is still nume- 
rous, namely, the fireside travellers; and of many be- 
sides, who have some pretensions to the dignity of actual 
travellers; for Spain is a country little known beyond 
its coasts—and no wonder—a look into the chapter on 
travelling with post-horses, on diligences, etc. will be 
quite sufficient to explain why a gentleman used to his 
easy carriage, on the last improved patent springs, or 
Englishmen in general, accustomed to fly along their 
railroads, rather shrink from encountering a tour in 
the Peninsula. Spain was in advance of most European 
countries as to roads, fifty years ago, but all that time 





she has stood still, or gone back, from the devastations of 
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war, and is therefore now far behind; and anything like 
a cross-road, or deviation from the beaten royal roads 
from Madrid to the frontiers or sea-port towns is nearly 
impracticable for wheel-carriages, unless the tourist is 
desirous to prove the strength of his joints. The follow- 
ing extract suggests a very severe test :— 

“The Spanish postillions generally, and especially if well paid, 
drive at a tremendous pace, often amounting to a gallop; nor are 
they easily stopped, even if the traveller desires it—they seem 
only to be intent on arriving at their stage’s end, in order to in- 
dulge in the great national joy of their doing nothing: to get there 
they heed neither ruts nor ravines, and when once their cattle are 
started, the inside passenger feels like a kellle lied lo the tail ofa 
mad dog.” —P. 54. 

As to the diligences, what should any of us think as 
we took our seats, tosee the conductor or guard, ‘“ zagal,” 
as he is called, who runs by the side usually in Spain, 
in a picturesque, jaunty costume, collect a supply of 
stones to huri at the leaders’ heads, as one means of 
“getting on;” oaths being the next in efficiency — 

“ The start is always an important ceremony, and as our royal 
mail used to do in the country, brings out all the ialers in the 
vicinity. When the team (six animals, mules and horses,) is 
harnessed, the mayoral (coachman) gets all his skeins of ropes into 
his hand, the zagal his sash fullof stones, the helpers their sticks; 
at a given signal all fire avolley of oaths and blows at the team, 
which, once in motion, away it goes, pitching over ruts deep as 
routine prejudices, with its pole dipping and rising like a ship in 
a rolling sea, and continues at a brisk pace, performing trom 
twenty-five to thirty miles a day.”—P. 63. 

For all these reasons travelling on horseback is re- 
commended as the best by far for any one who really 
wants to see Spain in its infinite variety ; for its variety 
is so great, that it presents the aspects of many coun- 
tries and many climates in one. ‘The central table- 
land, as it may be called, is of a great elevation, and 
from it rise mountains crowned with snow. Madrid is 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. Between the arid 
plainsof this central district, abounding in the finest corn, 


and the regions washed by the Mediterranean sea, basking 
in a tropical sun, and bearing in luxuriance the fig, 
the orange, the pomegranate, the aloe and the carob- 


tree, how great is the transition! and there is, 
besides, the sea-coast on the east, where the summer is 
intensely hot and the winter very cold, and the northern 
mountainous and humid region, furnishing the finest 
timber of Spain; a country of hill and dale, rich mea- 
dows, and numerous streams, and in the valieys an im- 
proving dairy produce. As to railroads for a country 
like this, our author thinks them hopeless speculations, 
except for very short distances. He argues not only 
from the difficult nature of the country, but the character 
of the people :— 

‘‘ The Spaniard,” he says, “a creature of routine, and foe to in- 
novations, is not a moveable, or locomotive; local and a parochial 
fixture by nature, he hates moving like a ‘Turk, and has a particu- 
lar horror of being hurried ; long, therefore, here has an ambling 
mule answered all the purposes of transporting man and his 
goods.”—P. 48, 

This looks very hopeless ; quite as damping to recent 
notions of creating ‘a net-work of rails” in Spain, as 
the mountains and rocks; but we do not give up the 
hope yet that though “man ” may continue to amble 
forth on his mule, a day will come when some of his 
“goods,” in the form of the produce of those vast plains, 
waving with golden corn, may be transported to the 
coast and shipped on board our merchantmen by means 
of steam. 

‘* The central table-lands of Spain are perhaps the finest wheat 
growing districts in the world; however rude and imperfect the 
cultivation—for the peasant does but scratch the eurth, and seldom 
manures—the life-conferring sun comes to his assistance; the 
returns are prodigious, and the quality superexcellent; yet the 
growers, miserable in the midst of plenty, vegetate in cabins com- 
posed of baked mud, or in holes burrowed among the friable 
hillocks, in an utter ignorance of furniture, and absolute neces- 
saries. The want of roads, canals, and means of transport, 
prevents their exportation of produce, which from its bulk is diffi- 
cult of carriage in a country where grain is removed for the most 
part on four-footed beasts of burden, after the oriental and patri- 
archal fashion of Jacob, when he sent to the granaries of Egypt.” 





An indolent and vicious government, and the ravages 
of war, have thus done for Spain, what a continuance of 
our restrictive policy would have done for us. Spain 
has no corn-laws, but her roads have been suffered to 
fall” into decay, her resources to be wasted, and the 
effect is the same. 

The description of the peasantry instantly suggests the 
Irish to our minds; and were there space, the parallel 
could be carried through many other views of them. In 
accounting for the desolation of Spain, however, there 
would be uo risk of falling into the Malthusian doctrine. 
The cry of “over population” will not explain every- 
thing there. Spain was once a kind of terrestrial para- 
dise, rich, and covered with beauty and abundance, and 
then it was thickly peopled. Now wide tracts, once 
cultivated like gardens, have returned to a state of 
nature, and bear harvests of fragrant thyme for the 
wild bee. Man has disappeared from them. Certain 
disciples of the over-population theory would do well to 
think of these things. 

“Silent, sad, and lonely is her face,” says the author, describing 
the general aspect of the country, ‘‘on which the stranger will too 
often gaze; her hedgeless, treeless tracts of corn field, bounded only 
by the low horizon; her uninhabited uncultivated plains, aban- 
doned to the wild flower and the bee, and which are rendered still 
more melancholy by ruined castle or village, which stand out like 
bleaching skeletons of a former vitality. The dreariness of this 
abomination of desolation is increased by the singular absence of 
singing birds, and the presence of the vulture, the eagle, and 
lonely birds of prey.” 

Such are the descriptions of a rich and luxuriant 
country, with a fine native population ruined by the 
dormancy or misdirection of its national energies, the 
continual ravages of revolutions and of wars, and by a 
government which combines in itself all these elements 
of disorder and inertia. 


Poems and Snatches of Prose. By T. Dexnnam. London: 
Smith and Elder. 


We have gone through this book with great interest, 
and with asad and sympathizing heart. We will let 
the writer speak for himself, for he can do it well :— 


“On the night of the twenty-ninth of October, 1844, and after 
a day’s vexation (with such I am well acquainted), we—that is, 
my wife, myself, and children—were in bed. They slept, I could 
not, but lay revolving many painful things in my mind, wondering 
would I ever get a blink of hale-hearted happiness. I had often 
thought of Professor Wilson; had even written two letters to him, 
which were given in despair to the flames—for I am a man of no 
education, never being farther than the Testament when at school. 
I am, even now, at the writing; have bought ‘ Chambers’ Arith- 
metic,’ but my mind is too unsettled to make progress, and can 
but find delight in the attempt at verse-making, which I write with 
almost the facility of prose. Well, I wondered if I might show 
him some of my pieces—wondered if he would read them, or laugh 
at them; wondered again if it might be possible he would think 
them decent; and if I might print a volume; get as much profit 
as would clear my debts, and enable me to taste, for the first time 
in seven years, an easy mind.” 

The poems which he wrote the professor not only 
condescended to read, but to praise; and the little 
volume before us is the result of those words of praise 
and encouragement. Whether it will enable him to 
pay his debts, or, as is too often the case, sink him only 
deeper, is a question which we fear may find a doubtful 
answer. The poems abound with a manly spirit, evince 
great power of language and feeling, and reveal, at the 
same time, that sad and bitter experience of life which 
too often makes the existence of the superior-minded 
artizan a burden and asorrow. This stanza has great 
truth and significance in it :-—~ 

‘* They speak o’ slaves in ither states, 

And muckle gear they gie them; 

But O! there’s some within our gates: 
We're oure familiar wi’ them. 

Wha, think ye, is the greatest slave? 
It’s no the man o’ jet, sirs; 

It’s him amang the free and brave— 
The honest man in debt, sirs.” 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 
OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 


« . . 

In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 


poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. 


Soirée of the Mechanics’ Institute in Liverpool—The public 
meeting of this Soirée was held on Wednesday evening, the 6th 
inst., in the excellent lecture-reom of this fine institution. It 
was crowded with an audience of the first people in Liverpool, 
amounting to twelve or fourteen hundred. William Browne, 
Esq., the President, was in the chair, supported by Mr. Thornely, 
M.P. The speakers were principally, Mr. Aspinall, William 
Howitt, Mr. Dawson, the celebrated lecturer, Mr. Rogerson, and 
Sir Arnold Knight. Many bold and eloquent things were said 
on the subject of popular education, which were received by the 
audience in the most zealous spirit. Between the speeches, 
songs were sung by Miss Romer and Signor Sapio. After the 
public meeting, the young people adjourned to the spacious 
ball-room, and dancing was kept up till two o’clock. 

This institution appears to be ably conducted by Dr. Hodgson, 
but has more the features of a college for young merchants, 
than of a mechanics’ institute. Mr. Dawson, indeed, proclaimed 
that the day of mechanics’ institutes was about over. ‘That these 
institutions should take another name, as the people would pro- 
ceed to educate themselves in their own way. 


Soirée of the Leeds Redemption Society.—This meetiiig being 
the first anniversary of the Society, which may not be very well 
understood by its title, was held on the evening of Thursday, the 
7th, in the Music Hall. The Society is, in fact, a co-operative 
league, the objects of which are to accumulate capital aud to 
purchase land, to redeem the land, and also to trade. The 
Association has now been in existence about a year, and its 
success in the subscription of funds has been most encouraging. 
There is the greatest zeal and confidence of success in its mem- 
bers, some of whom show themselves excellent men of business. 

The audience assembled appeared to be about five hundred, a 
fair proportion of them females, The Chair was taken by 
William Howitt, who had been expressly invited to do so. On 
the platform we observed the Rev. Mr. Larkin, Rector of Burton, 
Lincolnshire ; Dr. Smiles, and Dr. Lees, of Leeds; Joseph 
Barker; Mr. G. W. Phillips, of Huddersfield, and other warm 
friends of the popular cause. Letters were read from Lord 
Ashley, Mr. W. J. Fox, Douglas Jerrold, Joseph Mazzini, Mr. 
Linton, and others, expressing their cordial approval of the 
principles and objects of the Society, and promising, on all 
occurring opportunities, to promote its.views. Joseph Mazzini 
desired to be enrolled a meinber. 

Mr. Howitt opened the proceedings by a speech expressive of 
the necessity of co-operation amongst the people for the 
acquisition pf their just rights, and for raising themselves in the 
social scale both intellectually and in point of physical comfort. 
He was followed by Mr. Larkin in a very able and interesting 
address, pointing out the operation of the co-operative principle 
in ancient times. He showed that it was the principle of the Old 
Testament, which was laid down in the Mosaic Law, gnd made 
practical in the institutions of the Promised Land. He adverted 
to the sect of the Essenes, and quoted Josephus respecting them. 
He went on to trace the principle through various histories 
down to our time, and then pointed out the necessity of a wide 
embrace of the principle by the people, if they meant to enjoy 
the good in life which God designed them. We are sorry to 
learn, from Mr. Larkin’s address, that Mr. Minto Morgan, the 
author of “Hampden in the Nineteenth Century,” was in very 
precarious health in Italy, whither he had gone to gather in- 
formation and assistance in Ais views for popular co-operation. 

Joseph Barker delivered one of his d sn nernhorn speeches, 
full of clear good sense, and firm trust in Providence. We re- 
gret that we cannot give some specimen of it. Various other 
able speeches were delivered by Dr. Lees, and members of the 
Association, Saetetety by Mr. Hole and Mr. David Green,) 
illustrative of the objects of the Society, and of the progress of 
its transactions. 





We work Yor all, and we desire to work wits all.—Ens. 


These proceedings were preceded by tea, at which the greatest 
social pleasure appeared to prevail, and were terminated by an 
address from the chairman, which excited the warmest response 
and acclamation. Every circumstance augurs the rapidly ex- 
tending influence and spread of this important movement. 


Famine in Ireland.—_We have pleasure in presenting the fol- 
lowing genuine letter, which at all events shows of what noble 
stuff an Irishman’s heart may be made. 


“ An Appeal to the Irish Working Men in England, Scotland, 
and Wales. 

“My Dear Fettow-CountTRYMEN,—What I am about to 
say requires no apology, and little preface. 

“ A vast proportion of our people are at this moment STARVING. 
You cannot open a newspaper which does not teem with 
accounts of new famine victims, and the frightful half-dead-and- 
alive condition of the survivors. 

“ None know better than you the privations endured by the 
labouring classes in Ireland: the difficulty they experience in 
keeping soul and body together, even in the best of times. 

“You can judge of their situation xow. A heavy responsibility, 
my countrymen, rests upon your shoulders. ch and every 
one of you is imperatively bound to put this question to himself, 
‘What can Ido for poor Erin? What can J do to help Erin 
mavourneen through i present fearful trial?’ 

“*Mucn, VERY MUCH,’ will be—must be the answer of every 
man of you who has ‘ got the shamrock around his heart.’ 

“Brethren, there are thousands among you, not a man of 
whom but might by practising self-denial be enabled to stretch 
his hand daily across the Irish sea, and save some poor starving 
creature from death. Not one of you all who might not do 
good service by imploring others to give for the salvation of our 
famine-stricken countrymen. 

“Think of the tens of thousands, and hundreds of thousands, 
who are at this present moment without the means of procuring 
a mouthful of food or a rag to cover their nakedness. Think of 
this, and resolve—solemnly and deliberately resolve—to perform 
your duty as Irishmen. 

“Spend not a penny needlessly ; restrict yourselves to the 
mere necessaries of existence, and devote the surplus to the 
saving of precious life. 

“Truly do you earn your bread in the sweat of your brow; 
you require to take occasional relaxation ; but do not, at the 
present fearful moment, think of indulging in any pleasure, 
however innocent, if its gratification involves expense. A true 
Irishman should shrink to be seen at a place of public amuse- 
ment, while countless multitudes of his countrymen are famish- 
ing. The Irish have always been noted as a fighting nation. 
Irish working men in Great Britain, I implore you in the name 
of the God of Heaven to struggle and to become ‘life’ pre- 
servers. 

“ Let each man resolve to save a human life. When he rises 
in the morning let him pray to God to assist him to gain the 
victory over self, and be made the means before he retires to rest 
of saving a fellow-countryman from perishing. 

“Trishmen, you should at once resolve upon aiding your poor 
suffering —— by word and deed. As I said before, every 
one of you can do something. Meet, meet, then, in your several 
localities, and that quickly— 

‘The work that should to-day be wrought 
Defer not till to-morrow.’ 

“T have still much to say to you, but at present my heart is 
too full to suffer me to write any more. 

“ May God strengthen you for the good work. 

“ Your sincere friend, 


“A Son or Err.” 
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The Inhalation of the Vapour of Sulphuric Ether.—A discovery 
has been made within the last few months which is of the 
greatest importance to suffering humanity. Dr. Morton, a 
surgeon-dentist of Boston, U.S., has found that by inhaling the 
vapour of sulphuric ether, a state of stupor is produced which 
lasts only for a few minutes, and during the continuance of 
which surgical operations of a most serious character may be 
performed without the person operated on feeling the least pain ; 
on the contrary, if we may judge from the report of some 
persons who have had their teeth extracted during the narcotic 
state, the sensation has been of a very pleasurable kind. Some 
interesting cases of this nature appear in a paper in the Lancet 
of the 2d of January, by Henry Jacob Bigelow, M.D., one of 
the surgeons of the Massachusetts General Hospital. A girl, 
sixteen years of age, was allowed to inhale the vapour of ether 
for three minutes ; she then, says the report, “ fell asleep, when a 
molar tooth was extracted, after which she continued to slumber 
tranquilly during three minutes more. At the moment when 
force was applied, she flinched and frowned, raising her hand to 
her mouth, but said she had been dreaming a pleasant dream, 
and knew nothing of the operation.” The next patient was a 
middle-aged healthy looking woman, who inhaled the vapour for 
four minutes ; in the course of the next two minutes a back tooth 
was extracted, and the patient continued smiling in her sleep 
for three minutes more. Upon coming to herself she exclaimed 
that “it was beautiful—she dreamed of being at home ; it seemed 
as if she had been gone a month.” : 

In the same journal there is a letter to Dr. Boot, from Mr. 
Liston, of University College, who says, “I tried the ether in- 
halation to-day, in a case of amputation of the thigh, and in 
another requiring evulsion of both sides of the great toe-nail, 
one of the most painful operations in surgery, and with the most 
perfect and satisfactory results. It is a very great matter to be 
able thus to destroy sensibility to such an extent, and without 
apparently any bad results. It isa fine thing for operating 
surgeons; and I thank you most sincerely for the early informa- 
tion you were so kind as to give me of it.” As there is no bless- 
ing without an alloy, so we are sorry to say this great boon is 
not without its attendant evils. One patient who was operated 
on nearly lost his life by the extreme state of narcotism pro- 
duced by the inhalation of the vapour; but being in the hands 
of a skilful surgeon, prompt means were used, and he was re- 
stored after an hour’s exertion on the part of his medical atten- 
dant to a state of perfect safety, and no ulterior bad consequences 
were the result. Tt is a clearly-ascertained fact that this narco- 
tic vapour acts differently on different constitutions, and there- 
fore no oue should employ it as an agent for producing sleep 
without feeling himself competent to meet promptly every difli- 
culty that may happen to arise. 

(The above has been kindly supplied to us by an able prac- 
titioner.) 

Birmingham Mercantile and Literary Institute, in connexion 
with the Association for obtaining an Abridgment of the Hours 
of Labour. We are glad to hear of the flourishing condition of 
this society. It has the advantage of meeting a serious objection 
often urged against the efforts of the carly closing movement, 
“ How do you intend to spend your time?” for it not only shows 
us by its programme of action, but by its list of eminent lecturers 
engaged, what it means to do, but has already obtained the 
approval and support of the employers. The enterprising young 
men who have started it, encouraged by its success, propose to 
raise it into a regular Whittington Club. At present the sub- 
scriptions are only 2s. 6d. per quarter. The members have the 
use of the library, and are admitted, free, to the lectures of the 
Polytechnic Institution, in addition to the news and reading 
room, classes, and lectures of the Birmingham Mercantile and 
Literary Institute. The news and reading room are supplied 
with the Times, Daily News, Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Paper, 
the Birmingham Journal, and other provincial papers, and the 
following periodicals :—Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine, 
Howitt’s Journal, People’s Journal, Chambers’ Journal, Punch, 
and several temperance publications. 

The Classes are, a discussion class, on the principle of the 
Birmingham Eclectic Society; a singing class, on Hullah’s 
system, and a class for the study of composition and elocution, 
under the management of the Rev. H. Hutton. 

The lecturers for the next quarter engaged, are Dr. Knox on 
the Races of Men; Mr. St. John on Texas, ete. ; George Dawson 
on the Festus of Bailey ; Follet Asler on Chronometry ; William 
Wills on the Glaciers of Switzerland ; and Mr. Clarkson on the 
Physiology of Digestion. The spirit of this young institution is 
worthy of Birmingham, and is the certain augury of success. 





The Editors are happy to announce that they have secured 
the able assistance of the following eminent writers :— 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDER- 
SEN, (Copenhagen.) 

PHILIP BAILEY, (Author of 
Festus.) 

GOODWYN BARMBY. 

MISS BREMER, (Slockholm.) 

DR. BOWRING. 

ELIHU BURRITT. 

W.B.CARPENTER,M.D.,¥F.R.8. 

MRS. CHILD, (New York.) 

HENRY F.CHORLEY. 

THOMAS COOPER. 

BARRY CORNWALL. 

EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

W. J. FOX. 

FRANKLIN FOX. 

FERDINAND FREILI- 
GRATH. 

WILLIAM L. GARRISON. 

MARY GILLIES. 





SPENCER T. HALL. 


MRS. HODGSON. 

R. H. HORNE. 

RICHARD HOWITT. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

MRS. LEE, (Boston, U.S.) 

J. R. LOWELL, (America.) 

CHARLES MACKAY. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI. 

MISS MITFORD. 

MISS PARDOE. 

ABEL PAYNTER. | 

SILVERPEN, (of Jerrold’s Ma- | 
gazine.) 

DR. SMILES, (Zceds.) 

DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH. 

CAMILLA TOULMIN, 

ALARIC A. WATTS. 

WHITTIER, (The American | 
Peet.) 


The Editors have the 


pleasure of announcing 


that early in February will commence a series of 


papers on 


PHYSIOLOGY, 


ADDKESSED TO THE PEOPLE, 


BY WILLIAM B, CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Physiology in the Royal Institution. 


The next Number will contain 


DR. BOWRING'S 


SECOND PAPER ON FREE 
TRADE. 


WILLIAM Howi7T’s 
“ VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES” 
Will in future appear first in this Journal, and will 


very soon commence. 


—— 


Stamped copies of the JouRNAL may be obtained 


through the post, and 


circulated free in the 


colonies, and in all countries with which we have 


treaties. 
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Comment on Lord Roden’s ‘ Letter to the Gentry of Ireland.” 
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Youth Self-Glorified. By Richard Howit! 


Scenes from the Peasant-Life of Hungary. 


By R. K. Terzky. 


‘William Howitt’s Sunday Ramble with a Poor Man of Ayr..... 
The Battle of the Posters. By a Literary Policeman.........0008 © 


Lirerary Notices :— 





Gatherings from Spain 
Poems and Snatches of Prose. 


By T. Denham........000000 
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Progress 
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